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SOME RANTER LEADERS AND THEIR OPINIONS 
By RusseLt G. ScHorieLp* 


HE RANTERS and the early Quakers had similar theo- 

logical opinions and sometimes Ranters became Quakers or 

Quakers Ranters. George Fox met many Ranter groups 
and individuals.’ He recognized some as former Quakers who 
had “run out”* from the truth. He tried to win them back to 
Quakerism but generally was unsuccessful. 

Other Quakers, who either had met Ranters or who had 


heard others say that the Quakers and Ranters were alike, 
always disavowed any connection with Ranterism. Thomas 
Story, writing in the year 1725, tells the following experience: 


One thing previous to this I have omitted, viz: that a little before 
night, some airy young persons threw in some reflections upon Friends 
going about naked, as they said, which could not be consisting with 
God to command. 

To which I replied, “That about the time that Friends first appeared, 
there was a sort of eople called Ranters, who frequented our meetings, 
and mixing themselves among them, acted some unaccountable things, 
which were imputed unto us by such as could not or would not dis- 
tinguish them from us; for which we were not accountable, they not 
being of us... . 8 

* Russell G. Schofield, who is Professor of Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge Junior College, has made a special study of the Ranters in 
seventeenth-century England. 

' The Journal of George Fox, ed. Norman Penney (London, 1924), 
27f, 36f, 45, 46f and passim. 

2 [hid., 256, 276, 287, 300. 

*The Friends Library, ed. William Evans and Thomas Evans 
(Philadelphia, 1841), X, 313f. Cf. VIII, 241f; XI, 148, 328; XIV, 417. 
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It is quite easy to understand how the two groups were 
confused in the thinking of the authorities and in the minds of 
their contemporaries, but a closer examination of the Ranter 
opinions will show the differences. 


The principal Ranter opinions were written down by only 
a few leaders. Leaving out of consideration the mad ravings 
of John Tany, there were only four men whose written opinions 
have survived to our day. They are Jacob Bauthumley ( Bottom- 
ley), Joseph Salmon, Laurence Clarkson (Claxton), and Abiezer 
Coppe (Cop, Copp). 

The book which is the source for the ideas of Jacob 
Bauthumley is The Light and Dark Sides of God.* Bauthumley 
began with an extreme Pantheism which identified all being 
with God: “. . . there is nothing hath a Being, but thy Being is 
in it, and it is thy Being that gives it a Being. .. ."° God makes 
himself known to all men although in some he is not so gloriously 
manifested: “. . . some live in the light side of God, and some 
in the dark side; But in respect of God, light and darkness are 
all one to him. . . ."* God is as much in the low and dark 
appearances as he is in the most glorious; God inhabits eternity 
and does not dwell in any circumscribed place, therefore he 
is in low spirnts.’ 

Heaven is not some local place because God is not confined ; 
heaven is within the individual, since God displays himself 
within the individual and heaven is naught but God at large.” 
The scripture speaks of a glorious city with twelve gates and 
streets paved with gold, when actually it does nothing but point 
out the condition that God will appear in upon earth. The 
statement that a New Jerusalem is said to come down out of 
heaven means that God will make himself known to men 


* Portions of this book are quoted in Robert Barclay, The Inner 
Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth (London, 1877) 
and in Theodor Sippell, Werdendes Quakertum (Stuttgart, 1937). Only 
short titles will be used in this article. 

* J. Bauthumley, The Light and Dark Sides of God (London, 1650), 
3. 

* Ihid., 10 

 [bid., 18. 

*Ibid., 14 
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through spiritual manifestations so that men will not need the 
outward or external form, or the teachings of other men; God 
will teach men directly by his light within.’ 


Hell, in similar fashion, is within the individual: 


. so that our ceasing to live in God, and living in the self-Being, is 
the Hell; For that Angelicall life in us, being vailed and covered, we 
live in the Diabolicall; whence it is we are in Hell. . . . so that the Hell 
is a mans selfe and the condemnation is, that a man is condemned of 
himself.'° 

Hell is also being under the Law or being in bondage to 
particular outward duties. When a man thinks that unless he 
performs certain acts he will be damned, and if he performs 
certain other acts he will be saved, such a man is in Hell and 
Hell is in him.” 


The two principles of light and darkness, heaven and hell, 
external and internal, are applicable to the scriptures as well 
as to the other things of religion. There is the external scripture 
which was written by the prophets and the apostles. Used as 
a true guide for outward actions, they are valuable and are the 
liveliest expression of the mind of God. But the true scripture 
is spiritual; it is the “Law written in the heart.”"* Faith must 
not be built on the outward letter, just because certain men in 
the past have written them, “. . . for the Scripture as it is written 
outwardly is but an outward witness of that which is wiihin; 
and the spirituality of it wherein the life and being of it doth 
consist, is made out by a spiritual discovery.”"* The same Divine 
manifestation which was in the men who wrote the scripture is 
in every man, so that “. . . it is the spiritual speaking of God 
that is the Scripture.”"* The Bible, i.e., the outward letter or 
scripture, must be discarded, since it is not safe to rule one’s 
life by the directions of other men. Outward rules or laws 
should be discarded “. . . for the one, that is to say the Bible 


* Ibid., 22-23. 
1° Ihid., 43. 

1! [hid., 44. 
12 Ibid., 71. 
13 Loc. cit. 

™ Loc. cit. 
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without, is but a shadow of that Bible which is within, which is 
the law spirituall, the safest and only rule.””” 

If men are to be guided and ruled by the light within in 
spiritual matters, then it is but a short step to say that all external 
authority has no meaning. Bauthumley would rather that men 
acted from the internal law than by the restriction of external 
law.” 

Sin had no moral connotation for Bauthumley. It was God 
in his dark side, a vailing of his glory. 

So hence | conclude, that sinne is a coming short, or a deprivation 
af the glory of God; . . . and though men act in darknesse, yet God is 
there vailing his glory, and they must needs sin; for sin is properly the 
dark side of God which is a meere privation of light. .. . Men should 
not sin because grace abounds; but yet if they do sin, that shall turn 
to the prayse of God, as well as when they do wel. And so the wrath 
of men praises God as well as his love and meekness, and God glorified 
in one as well as the other."' 


Joseph Salmon’” published three books which are the chief 
sources for his opinions.'” None of his writings expound the 
Ranter principles very clearly. He is given to a more allegorical, 
mystical expression than any of the other Ranter leaders. In the 
last book he wrote, Heights in Depths and Depths in Heights, 
he denied that he ever believed in any but the orthodox way and 
gives his beliefs on such theological concepts as God, Sin, 
Heaven, Hell, ete., most of which are very conservative in their 
phrasing. But for our knowledge that George Fox found him 
the leader of the Ranters at Coventry, and that he must have 
been associated with Abiezer Coppe at Rochester Cathedral 
where many Ranters gathered during the years 1650-1655, 
Salmon could well be classed among the mystical, spiritual 
writers, since in the three writings cited above there is nothing 
more than a type of antinomianism with a tinge of pantheism 
common to men who were never Ranters. His sermons and his 
definite association as a leader of the Ranters were the things 

8 [hid., 77 

'* Ihid.. 76 
Ihid., 32, 33, 35 
For the rather meagre details of Salmon’s life c/. Dictionary of 
National Biography, 1V, 1117; and Fox, Journal, ed. N. Penney, 27-28. 

'* Antichrist in Man (London, 1647); A Rout, A Rout (London, 
1649) ; Heights in Depths and Depths in Heights (London, 1651). 


i* 
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which caused the authorities to arrest and imprison him. It was 
also not an uncommon practice in the seventeenth century for 
men deliberately to lie about their opinions so that the authori- 
ties would release them from prison; and written opinions were 
often veiled under obscure and mystical phraseology so as to 
mislead the authorities. 


God, Salmon said, is in man, revealing himself and guiding 
every action.” He has a dark side which shuts men up in 
bondage, which is a veil over his bright splendor, but in time 
the mystery of light breaks through the veil and God is dis- 
covered in all the shining of his divine majesty.”' God seizes 
upon men unawares, shakes them out of their stupor in such a 
way that they are disjointed and consumed in a lake of divine 
burning.” 

There are types and figures, such as bread, water, and 
wine, from which Christ has departed; these are but the shadow, 
the shell, while Christ comes in another form bringing the sub- 
stance and the kernel.** The outward ordinances are things 


after the flesh, the fleshly principle, but Christ is crucified in 
all these things to man; man is not able to find spiritual comfort 
in them and must wait for the powerful appearance of Christ 
in the soul.** The Christ reported in the Scripture is for the 
natural man, while the Spirit reveals the Mystery; “. . . for 
there is a History, and a Mystery of Christ; the History is Christ 


for us, the Mystery is Christ in us.”” 


There is re-enacted in the soul of man all that which hap- 
pened in the Gospel history. The book of Revelation pictures 
a battle between Gog and Magog in heaven, but heaven is in 
the soul and the battle is a spiritual battle waged in the soul 
between Christ and the whore.** When Christ comes into the 
soul, this is his second coming and it is the day of judgment and 
*° J. Salmon, A Rout, A Rout, 19. 

21 Ihid., 24. 

*2 Ibid., 30. 

28 J. Salmon, Antichrist in Man, 33. 
** Thid., 30-32. 

26 Ibhid., 27. 

26 Ibid., 50-51. 
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the last day, not as it is given in the History but as it is found 
in the Mystery.” 


God manifests himself in a diversity of appearances. He 
moves from one earthly power to another, from one dispensation 
to another, and in so doing he is accomplishing his eternal 
design. God's power takes on different forms from day to day. 
At one time, God dwelt in the darkness of absolute and arbitrary 
Monarchy, but was obscured from the sight of men by a thick, 
black cloud. Then God moved into the Parliament, it being as 
absolute and tyrannical as the King. Then God moved into the 
Army, where his beautiful presence was clouded under the 
power of the sword.” 


Salmon’s writings are full of mystical expressions of the 
union of the soul with God, of the “moone turned to blood,”” 
of the soul waiting to see Jesus as “. . . Mary waited at the 
Sepulchre... .””’ Salmon could easily be identified with men 


like Joshua Sprigge and John Everard and apart from his asso- 


ciation with the Ranters as a leader of the group at Coventry, 
his theological opinions show only a mild tinge of pantheism. 
In none of his writings is there anything like the clear statement 
of the Ranter opinions which were enunciated by Jacob Bau- 
thumley. In fact, Salmon says that he looks upon God as a 
single object of pure light, “. . . whose glorious nature cannot 
be touched with the least tincture of Darkness; evil or sin may 
not, cannot approach his perfectly pure presence.” It may 
have been that in spite of his Ranter associations, he kept aloof 
from their wild orgies and immoralities and gave a mystical 
expression to the spiritual pilgrimage of others like himself 
who ended on the fringe of Ranterism but never became true 
Ranters. 


Abiezer Coppe™ wrote several books, three of which are 


' [hid., 47-48 
° 4 Rout, { Rout, 9.13 
* Antichrist in Man, 38-39, 64 
lhid., 8-9 
Ibid., 16-17 
bor details of ( oppe's life ef. D. N. B. IV. 1115 
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available for study.” Coppe indicated that his writings are to 
be taken in two ways: “That which is here (mostly) spoken, 
is inside, and mysterie. And so farre as any one hath the 
mysteries of God opened to him, In Him, can plainly reade 
every Word of the same here.’”* Not only his own writings could 
be taken in two ways, but the things of religion show the same 
design: that of the outer, external, apparent, and that of the inner, 
the mystery. The mystery is the union with God in the soul of 
the believer; God and the believer and Christ and the believer 
become one.” 

No one needs the external Supper or Sacrament; those who 
have the Lord within are living upon him. The sacraments are 
but the Signs, Veils, Glasses, Forms, Shadows; “. . . the Spirit 
alone is the incorruptible Key.”” Christ, in similar fashion, 
re-enacts his earthly, historical life within the heart of the be- 
liever. “I see him [Christ], not only risen out of Josephs Tombe, 
without me, but risen out of the bowells of the earth within me, 
and is alive in me, formed in me, grows in me... .”""" 

Coppe was summoned before the House of Commons on 
September 27, 1650, to answer charges that one of his books, 
A Fiery Flying Roll, “. . . doth contain in it many horrid Blas- 
phemies, and damnable and detestable Opinions, to be abhorred 
by all good and Godly People.” He was sentenced to Newgate 
prison where he spent about a year and a half, being released 
in 1651 when he wrote a recantation of his opinions.” 

Although a copy of A Fiery Flying Roll could not be ob- 
tained from the British Museum, it is possible to establish some 
of its contents from Copp’s Return, which obtained his release 
from prison and was a recantation of all the opinions contained 
in A Fiery Flying Roll. Coppe insists that there is sin,” that 


** Abiezer Coppe, Some Sweet Sips (London, 1649), A Remon- 
strance (London, 1651), Copp’s Return (London, 1651). 

** A. Coppe, Some Sweet Sips, 5. 

* Ibid., 2-6. 

%* Ibid., 7. 

** Ibid., 50. 

** Commons Journal, V1, 354 (hereafter cited as C.J.). 

% Ibid., 475. 

*° A. Coppe, Copp’s Return, 1-5. 
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there is a God, and that man is not very God.*' God is every- 
where, he is not confined in man.“ Swearing and cursing, 
adultery, fornication and uncleanness are sins,“ and a commu- 
nity of wives is unlawful.“ 

This pamphlet also contains a letter from a Mr. Durie“ 
(Dury) who had read A Fiery Flying Roll and who, by the 
questions he raises for Coppe to answer, reveals other tenets 
which were in the book. Durie asks if that one who commits 
the most sin is nearest to perfection; if there is an external law 
of God, external to Man’s soul; if there is any difference between 
the Being of God and men’s souls; and if the resurrection and 
the last judgment are passed already.“ 


That Coppe’s mind was disordered is quite clear. The 
licentiousness of which he was accused does not appear in his 
writings, but he does make a merit of the sins of the tongue. 
His doctrines are the ordinary mystical views of the Ranters who 
held that since God was in every man, therefore there was no 
sin.” Coppe was associated with Laurence Clarkson, who was 


also a member of the group called “my one flesh.” He knew 
Richard Coppin and Joseph Salmon and it is probable that he 
associated with other Ranter leaders and groups of the period. 


Laurence Clarkson wrote several pamphlets, only one of 
which brought him to the attention of the authorities. For writing 
The Single Eye, Clarkson was sentenced to the house of correc- 
tion for one month at hard labor.“ In this pamphlet he ex- 
pounded the majority of the Ranter beliefs. There is in God 
only one act, although it appears to humans that there are two 
acts. That which appears to be adultery is actually honesty and 
vice versa, “*. . . for with God they are but one, and that one 
Act holy, just, and good as God... .”“” There is nothing unclean 


*! Ihid.. 6-9 

*? hid , %10 

8 Ihid., 10-13 

"* Ihid., 15 

“DN. B. sv. Durie 

“A Coppe, Copp’'s Return, 16-17 

"DON. B. IV, 11S 

"C.J. V1, 475-476. For other details of his life cf. D. N. B.1V 


* Laurence Claxton, A Single Eye (London, 1650}, unp. 
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since all acts are acted by God himself. There is also no dark- 
ness in God, darkness being only an appearance to the human, 
so that which now has the appearance of darkness shall later 
appear in a visage of light.” 

His doctrine of sin is typical of the grosser type of anti- 
nomianism peculiar to the Ranters. 


.. . for whereas thou sayest a sinful act is not produced by the power 
of God, its Truth: for that which is not in the Power, cannot be acted 
by the Power: but an act that is sinful is not in God, nor the power of 
God, therefore hath not its being in God, nor acted by the Power of God, 
for God is Light, and in him no darknesse: but sin is darknesse, therefore 
sin is not in God. 


So that yet, notwithstanding that, I must tell you as before I have 
related, that as all powers are of God, so all acts, of what nature soever 
are produced by this Power, yea this Power of God; so that all those 
acts arising from the Power, are as pure as the Power, and the Power 


as Pure as God. 


So from hence it comes, there is no act whatsoever, that is impure 


in God, or sinful with or before God."' 


The acts of swearing, drunkenness, adultery, and theft are 
the same as the acts of prayer and praise to God, since the 
creature makes the judgment that they are clean or unclean. 


When as a man in purity in light, acts the same acts, in relation 
to the act, and not the title: this man doth not swear, whore, nor steal: 
so that for want of this light, of this single pure eye, there appeareth 
Devil and God, Hell and Heaven, Sin and holynesse, Damnation and 
Salvation; only, yea only from the estimation and dark apprehension 
of the Creature. 


When as on the contrary, thou art persuaded that those titles in 
Scripture, and thy apprehension recorded, for swearing, adultery, and 
theft, be no such acts with thee; neither dost thou apprehend them any 
other, but pure acts, without title: then I declare, according to thy 
estimation so is the act to thee, and for so doing, thy imagination will 
not, cannot condemne thee . . . . So that whatsoever I act, though it be 
that act you call swearing, adultery, and theft, yet to me there is not 
such title, but a pure act, for there is nothing that I do that is unclean 
to me, no more than it is unclean of it self.** 

% Ibid., 6. 

"! Ibid., 7-8. 

®2 Ibid., 10-11. 
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There is no such thing as bodily resurrection. The body is 
made of the dust of the earth and when it is placed in the grave 
to return to its element, it is buried in its heaven and it returns 
to its own nature. To say that the body is raised to a local place 
called heaven is to say that it goes to hell, because it would be 
out of its element.” Resurrection is a spiritual thing, from title 
(outer) to act (inner), “... so that now thou art of purer eyes 
than to behold any iniquity and that Devil is God, Hell is Heaven, 
Sin Holiness, Damnation Salvation, this and only this is the first 


Resurrection.” 


Clarkson closed The Single Eye with two rather unusual 
ideas. Perfection is to be desired and reached through act, since 


if perfection is not attained there is no eternal peace and 
freedom.” God is in all things and is all things; therefore there 
are not two contradictory principles in the world, there is only 
one principle. Seripture has been at fault in that it has given 
mankind the erroneous idea that there are two principles and 
has blinded creation into worshiping a God that is no God.” 


There were other men who never joined the Ranters but 
were sympathetic to their views. Robert Rich was a Quaker 
who never loyally obeyed the regulations of the Quaker society. 
He disputed George Fox's wisdom in suppressing Ranterism, 
and when James Nayler received his punishment, Rich cared 
for him even to the extent of pressing his mouth to Nayler’s 
burned flesh.”" John Pordage, who was at times a Muggletonian, 
a Quaker and doubtless a Ranter, entertained John Tany at his 
home often for weeks at a time.” 


Paul Hobson, a member of the army, was imprisoned for 
uttering blasphemous opinions of a Ranter nature. Christ must 
be enjoyed within.” All the history of Christ is but the ex- 


" Ihid., 13 

** [hid., 13-14. 

* Ibid. 14. 

" Ihid., 15-16 

‘DNB. XVI, 1019 

“DNB, XIX, 364. 

’P. Hobson, A Garden Enclosed (London, 1647), 3. 
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ternal declaration of that which is re-enacted in the soul of the 
believer; the killing, the dying and rising of Christ in the soul 
is the hidden glory.” Christ rules his church by a spiritual 
law; civil laws cannot reach those who are governed by Christ's 
rules. He expresses the mystic’s view of a “barren” time when 
“ |. . Christ with-hold[s] his displayings of love, life, and 
glory. 


9°61 


If contemporary accounts can be trusted, the Ranter 
opinions led them to the grossest types of immoralities. The 
Quakers, although accused of immorality, repudiated such 
accusations by the type of life which they lived and which they 
insisted all who joined their group must live. The Ranters 
apparently passed out of existence. The Quakers went on to 
achieve a prominent place in civil and religious history. 

* Ibid., 5-6. 

*! Ibid., 59. 








A PERIOD OF CHANGE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
QUAKERISM 


By B. Russet, Branson* 


and divisions that afflicted Friends in most other areas 

on the eastern seaboard of America. Not until many 
years after the Civil War did any appreciable departure from 
original Friends beliefs, procedures, and forms come about. 
Even then it was not so much a matter of conflict arising from 
within as it was an invasion from without. 

Westward migration and the wave of Evangelicalism were 
the two forces that brought great change to the Society of Friends 
in the Carolinas. The period from 1865 until a few years after 
the turn of the century can rightly be called “a period of change” 
in the history of Quakerism in North Carolina. 

This paper is an effort to describe that change. The in- 
formation is drawn largely from a careful reading of the Yearly 
Meeting minutes. It is rather remarkable that these minutes 
have so consistently recorded the facts that mark the change as 
it came about over a period of approximately thirty years, from 
1880 to 1910. 


QQ ins avi in the Carolinas withstood the separations 


In 1865 North Carolina was a good place to be from. The 
minutes of London Yearly Meeting record that bands of Quakers 
left North Carolina and traveled by foot to Baltimore, so desti- 
tute and so pitiful in their rags as to arouse the great sympathy 
of Baltimore Friends." 

To many Friends in Carolina the situation seemed hope- 
less. It did not warrant their efforts at rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Those within Contentnea Quarterly Meeting suffered 
most. They were in the line of march of two armies that left 
nothing in their wake. Migration seemed to them to be the 


* B. Russell Branson, formerly a minister in North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, is now Associate Secretary of the Southeastern Regional Office 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 

' Extracts from the Minutes and Proceedings of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends held in London .. . . 1865, p. 41. 
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answer, and migrate they did. To Baltimore Friends this 
migration was alarming. To Stephen B. Weeks, the historian, 
it was the “Decline of Southern Quakerism.” Living so near 
the period about which he was writing, he could not possibly 
foresee the mighty effort that was to stem this tide. 

What eventually stopped this tide of migration and who 
brought relief and reconstruction? The plight of the freedman 
and the white man were different but equally great. The eastern 
Yearly Meetings organized to assist the freedman. Baltimore 
Friends organized to “Advise and Assist Friends in the Southern 
States.” Francis T. King was the president of the Association, 
but he was more. It was his vision and his power that brought 
the Baltimore Association into existence and organized the 
movement among Friends that supported the work. A wealthy 
Quaker with a strong spiritual concern for the preservation of 
the Society of Friends in the South, he could not and would 
not see it decline in North Carolina. In the sessions of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting he became a familiar figure, the be- 
loved sage and benefactor of a grateful, needy, but eager band 
of Quakers. 

Joseph Moore, teacher and minister, was brought from 
Earlham College to North Carolina to direct the work of the 
Association. The needs among Friends called for just such a 
man as Joseph Moore—a teacher and a minister. On the field, 
Joseph Moore could see at first hand why the tide of migration 
was flowing again as before the war. Then the problem had 
been that of living in a slave society. Following the war the 
problem was that of complete poverty and destitution. North 
Carolina was a good place to be from. To change this scene 
and stop this migration it was the plan of Francis T. King and 
the Baltimore Association to bring to North Carolina a ministry 
of encouragement. Friends were encouraged to improve their 
farms and educate their children. North Carolina Friends were 
farmers and knew how to work with their hands. They had 
known the value of schools before the war. But now they “had 
no schools, no good schoolhouses and no books.””* 


*Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery (Baltimore, 
1896), p. 312. 
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“The Baltimore Association of Friends, to Advise and 
Assist Friends in the Southern States” was formed in the spring 
of 1865 and great effort was made to develop again the primary 
school. To this effort Carolina Friends gave every assistance 
possible. In the fall of the same year the Yearly Meeting 
appointed a standing committee on education with representa- 
tives in each Quarter to promote the cause of education and “to 
act in conjunction with the Association of Friends in Ballti- 
more.” Alpheus Briggs writes, “During this period of political 
reconstruction Friends were strong in their support of the educa- 
tional program under the direction of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion.” Carolina Friends were the builders and the teachers. 
Nor were their efforts limited to their own children. By 1869 
there were 44 schools with 58 Quaker teachers. They were 
serving 3,123 children of whom only 1,501] were Friends. The 
time quickly came when it could be said again that there were 
virtually none over five years of age but who were in the way 
of receiving some education.‘ 

Joseph Moore continued his services in North Carolina for 
three years. Then Allen Jay was brought from his home in 
Ohio, settled at Springfield and from there directed the work of 
the Association for the next eight years. Allen Jay had pre- 
viously made himself known to North Carolina Quakers. He 
and his uncle had visited every family in the Yearly Meeting in 
the love of the Gospel. A wonderful minister and an ardent 
worker, he carried forward the work so ably started by Joseph 
Moore. 

Normal Schools were held each summer for the purpose 
of training teachers in methods of instruction. Nine such schools 
were held under the direction of either Joseph Moore or Allen 
Jay. These schools, held for six weeks, were largely attended. 
Allen Jay has a very significant paragraph on the work of these 
teachers: 


In the building up of North Carolina Yearly Meeting, which | 
regard as one of the greatest works of the Society of Friends in the last 
hundred years, there is a lesson which | wish to impress upon the workers 


* Minutes of North Carolina Yearly Meeting of Friends . . . 1865, 
p. 14 
* Weeks, pp. 302, 312-13. 
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in other yearly meetings. Here were some sixty or more teachers, all 
Christians, sent out into the various meetings, requested to open their 
schools with devotional exercises every morning, encouraged to organize 
Bible schools and take the Superintendency a the same unless a more 
suitable person could be found; they were impressed with the importance 
of being faithful in their meeting for worship in vocal prayer and 
testimony, and, above all, to visit the sick, hunt up the poor children 
and get them into school and under their religious instruction. This 
was a work that was done with no flourish of trumpets. Often I have 
heard of some heroic deeds done by these teachers, deeds that were done 
only for the Master’s eye to see . . .. With the blessing of the Lord upon 
the labor of these dear teachers, the monthly meetings began to receive 
members, a family at a time, sometimes two or three families.° 

This was really the beginning of free public education in 
North Carolina. Before the state was able to give attention and 
financial support to general education, Friends had established 
schools in their communities for all children. The state gradu- 
ally developed the public school system using the Friends 
schools and the Friends teachers as the nucleus of its program. 
Governor Jonathan Worth said that this movement was “the 
most important phase of reconstruction that had come to his 


knowledge.” 


Many people believe that the work of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation in the field of farm improvement was as important as the 
work in education. In 1867 the Association purchased the farm 
of Nathan Hunt, near High Point in Guilford County, named 

t “Swarthmore Farm,” and put it under the care of William 
A. Sampson, a practical farmer. “This model farm,” writes 
Weeks, “with improved implements, artificial manures, grasses, 
selected seeds and selected stock, became a practical school of 
agriculture, and demonstrated to Friends the great but neglected 
wealth of the soil; a widespread interest in agriculture was 
awakened; farmers’ clubs were organized; the superintendent 
gave occasional lectures before them on agricultural topics, 
and the farm was visited by farmers from all parts of the State.” 
Allen Jay gives quite a vivid account of this work in a section 
of his Autobiography which he calls “The Model Farm.” Here 


5 Autobiography of Allen Jay (Philadelphia, 1910), pp. 202-203. 
® Weeks, p. 313. 
" Ibid., p. 314. 
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he quotes Francis T. King as saying, “The effect of our opera- 
tions on the community has been gratifying and can be seen 
for fifty miles around. About 15,000 acres have been sown 
with clover... . / A large number of people from all parts of the 
State continue to visit the farm to see for themselves the new 
PEP 

This method succeeded in its original purpose so that 
Francis T. King could write in 1872, “The effects of our educa- 
tional and agricultural efforts in staying the tide of emigration 
to the West is very apparent and has already saved to North 
Carolina hundreds of her best citizens.”” 

The Baltimore Association closed its work in North Caro- 
lina after nine years. The educational program was turned 
over to the Yearly Meeting and Allen Jay was retained by 
Friends to continue his work as Superintendent of the Education 
Committee. 

Looking back across the years and through the records, 
a Friend of today sees that one of the truly significant works 
of the Baltimore Association was the aid it gave to New Garden 
Boarding School. This institution of the Yearly Meeting had 
been able to survive the war years but was in very great need. 
The Yearly Meeting was given large financial assistance in 
providing these needs, erecting necessary buildings, and ulti- 
mately securing the rechartering of New Garden Boarding 
School into an institution of higher learning. Today it is Guil- 
ford College. 

One other thing belongs to this period of reconstruction. 
It is the work of the First Day Schools. The year before the 
war closed, subordinate meetings were advised to adopt measures 
tur the purpose of holding First Day schools and Quarterly 
Meetings were instructed to report the number of schools the 
following year. Sixteen were reported in 1865. The next year, 
30 were reported; and in 1869, 49 were reported with 3.784 
children and 21 libraries. Joseph Moore organized and pro- 
moted First Day Normal Schools which were very popular. 
Alpheus Briggs says of these First Day Schools that they were 
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one of the major channels for the religious development of the 
children of North Carolina Yearly Meeting. 


A few figures may serve to summarize this period of recon- 
struction. The Baltimore Association administered a total of 
$138,000: $36,000 on the model farm, $72,000 on schools, 
$23,000 on Guilford College, and $7,300 on the meeting house. 
These funds came from deeply concerned Friends in many 
parts of the world. From London Yearly Meeting came 
$38,000, from Dublin $16,000, from New England $9,000, 
from New York $10,000, from Philadelphia $30,000, from 
Baltimore $15,000, with Ohio, Indiana, Iowa and western 
states giving lesser amounts. 

Previous to the Civil War and for eight years afterwards, 
the Yearly Meeting kept no statistical record. However, the 
Temperance Committee reported the number of members who 
used spirituous liquors and the number who were “clear.” These 
figures indicate that the number of adult Friends in North 
Carolina from 1847 to 1860 was never over 2,056 and at one 
time was as low as 1,578. In 1866, the year after the war, 
1,785 members over 18 years old were reported. Statistical 
records began to be kept in 1872 and the first report gives 
3,883 members. Though these records are not absolutely accu- 
rate, they nevertheless give us an indication of the number of 
Friends in North Carolina at this time. 

The membership grew steadily over the next ten years in 
spite of the migration and the many removal certificates granted. 
Some years the removal certificates equaled the gains. Both 
Stephen B. Weeks and Alpheus Briggs quote the report of Addi- 
son Coffin in which he said that between the years 1866 and 
1872 he carried ten trains of emigrants each year to Indiana. 
They numbered more than 14,000. But with all of this the year 
1890 found 5,504 members listed, and North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting had begun to feel her numerical strength. 

By 1910 the membership had increased to 7,053. This 
represented a net gain of 179 for that year. These Friends 
belonged to 42 Monthly Meetings. There were 78 Bible Schools 
with a total enrollment of 5,797. In 1914 just before the out- 
break of World War I there were 7,901 members, representing 
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a net gain of 306 for the year. The Yearly Meeting has con- 
tinued to grow at nearly that rate. The 250th annual session 
held in 1947 received a statistical report showing 12,654 
members. The following year, which concluded 250 full years 
of existence, revealed a membership of 12,893, the net gain for 
that year being 245. The Yearly Meeting consisted of 70 
Monthly Meetings and 71 Sunday Schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 8,965. 
II 


The immediate situation that gave Friends most concern 
in the post-Civil War years was the plight of the freedmen in 
their midst. North Carolina Friends, with the aid of Friends 
in other Yearly Meetings, New York Yearly Meeting in particu- 
lar, carried on a rather extensive work in the field of education 
for Negro children in North Carolina. This work continued for 
more than twenty years after the turn of the century. 

But first there were the schools for the adult freedmen. 
In 1867 there were reported six day schools and twenty-two 
Sunday Schools for freedmen with an estimated attendance of 
1600 to 2000. My grandfather was appointed on the commit- 
tee to have charge of this work. Grandfather was a miller by 
trade, but he was also a teacher and a minister. He taught in 
the school for children and in the school for freedmen. 

The minute of advice for 1862 admonishes Friends: “The 
situation of the Freedman among us claimed our attention and 
we have earnestly desired that Friends, keeping clear of political 
excitement, may still conspire as in the days of slavery, to 
embrace every opportunity to promote the welfare of this 
people.””’’ But interest presently began to wane, owing to politi- 
cal difficulties and because Friends found “but few cases of 
actual suffering.” At one time there were twenty-four day 
schools and thirty-five Sunday Schools for freedmen. After 
1872 reports are uncertain. This, then, was a concern of rela- 
tively short duration. 

The other concerns, apart from education, were in the field 
of Friends testimonies: temperance, peace, Indian rights, 
capital punishment, ete. Of these capital punishment was the 


Minutes .. . 1862, p. 17. 
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least emphasized. Occasionally a pronouncement was made 
or a letter sent to the Governor. Concern for the Indians was 
limited to work with the Cherokees in the western part of the 
state and a small financial appropriation to the Associated 
Executive Committee of Friends on Indian Affairs. The Yearly 
Meeting received long reports from this Committee every year. 


The testimony in regard to peace was maintained in a 
number of ways. A carefully worded statement on war and 
slavery was issued through the minute of advice in 1865. The 
queries, and their regular answers reveal that in this matter of 
peace and war there were few who caused any “care.” Many 


bought their exemption by paying a fine of $500.00. This 
practice did not seem to be contrary to Friends principles as 
then understood. The Yearly Meeting contributed annually to 
the Peace Association of Friends in America. One finds long 
reports in the minutes for many, many years. These reports 
were signed by Daniel Hill, and enumerated the peace literature 
published and distributed, the conferences held, the efforts for 


arbitration on an international scale, and the papers sent to 
kings and heads of governments. With each passing year the 
prospects for peace grew brighter and there were many ex- 
pressions of real hope. This was true until shortly after 1910, 
when another, and darker, chapter opened. 


Temperance, together with education, had been a grave 
concern before the Civil War. The liquor habit was looked 
upon as one of the great evils of mankind. And following the 
war it continued to be a grave concern. The meetings reported 
faithfully those who used spirituous liquors and those who were 
clear; those who distilled them or those who sold. The Yearly 
Meeting minutes of 1874 indicate the increasing importance 
of this subject. They say that spirituous liquors are “probably 
more in the way of the spirit of the Kingdom of Christ than any 
other evil.” Ten years later, the traffic in liquor was so alarming 
that the Representative Body sent a statement to the Yearly 
Meeting in these words: “Friends cannot in any way encourage 
the manufacture, traffic or use of such liquors, and therefore 
recommend that our members work for the entire prohibition 
of the liquor business.” In 1885 we hear of a paper published 
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by the Springfield Friends called “The North Carolina Prohibi- 
tionist.”” It was said to be a strong and earnest paper and re- 
ceived wide commendation from all over the state. The Temper- 
ance Committee made a long report in 1886. The evils of drink 
were increasing—-even making inroads into the Society of 
Friends. So grave did Friends feel the situation that they 
amended the Discipline to include the following: 

.. and also to refrain from selling in any manner—either through 
an agent or otherwise—-fruit or grain to those who buy for the purpose 
of distilling spirits therefrom, and from grinding as millers or mill 
owners any grain which they know to be for distillation, and that any 
who cannot be convinced of their errer in the above named offenses shall 
be disowned.'! 

It was with such determination that temperance work continued 
unabated until the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Two other concerns were really one by nature. Yet Friends 
found two means of expressing this one great urge. It was the 
urge for expansion. At the beginning it found expression 
through what were called “General Meetings” on the one hand 
and “Missions” on the other. I do not mean that these were 
opposed to each other. They were two aspects of the same con- 
cern. General Meetings were meant to strengthen Friends in 
their testimonies, homes, and meetings. Missions were intended 
to reach non-Friends. The underlying concern was for extension 
and these two represent the first real effort in this direction. 
Heretofore Friends had allowed others to come in as they would. 
Now they began to stir themselves into actively serving and 
seeking the needy about them. This excerpt from the missionary 
report of 1878 is an indication: “Centre reports 20 Mission 
Meetings and 3 Tract readings held, 42 families visited and 
1700 pages of Tracts distributed, a few Bibles and Testaments 
sold and donated.’ This is typical of reports from Piney Woods, 
Rich Square, Back Creek, Holly Spring, Cane Creek, Deep 
River, Springfheld, Deep Creek, Dover, Up River and Science 
Hill Meetings. 

Mission work meant, then, at the beginning, home missions. 
It was social service. It was evangelistic too, for its program saw 


'! Minutes 1889, p. 25 
‘2 Minutes 1878, p. 20 
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souls saved and members brought into the meetings. The report 
of the Missionary Committee for 1880 contains these two items: 
“During this work we have witnessed the profession of Faith 
in Christ of near 1400 persons. We visited several hundred 
families and labored to promote the interests of Temperance 
and Sabbath Schools.” This was done by Daniel McPherson 
and his wife, while Louisa Painter believed “the number of 
professing conversions resulting from her labors to be more than 
1,000 souls.” All this within a period of eight months. This type 
of work continued on an extensive scale for many years. Gradu- 
ally it assumed the form of true missionary work in which there 
was a clear distinction between home missions and foreign 
missions. Much later the two merged into one missionary enter- 
prise. 


The General Meetings were evangelistic from the beginning. 
And it was but a few years before the familiar term “series of 
meetings’ was being used in almost every report from every 
Quarter. Friends in North Carolina were swept into a mighty 
tide of evangelism that changed the Yearly Meeting’s outlook 
and program completely, or almost so. Allen Jay has a long 
story in his Autobiography that tells how it happened in one 
instance, how he became the spearhead of the evangelistic effort 
within North Carolina Yearly Meeting. There is a curious 
thing, however, about this movement within the Yearly Meeting. 
It was almost entirely a young people’s movement. The youth 
were revolting and going to these “series of meetings” either 
with or without the consent of their meetings or their parents. 
Why? Was it the aftermath of war? Was it that new styles 
were coming and plainness of dress no longer seemed a valid 
testimony? Was it the fact that civilization was changing in the 
South and some things in Southern Quakerism were “gone with 
the wind”? Was it that Friends’ spiritual lives were not very 
deep and the meetings were very dry and the youth very hungry 
for the living word? I do not know. I find part of the answer 
in each of these explanations. 


These two expansive efforts found parallels in the other 
Yearly Meetings and there was interchange and cooperation, 
Associations of Yearly Meetings and Conferences of Yearly 
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Meetings until there emerged, first, the Richmond Declaration 
of Faith, and finally the Five Years Meeting of Friends. 


Ill 
I have called this period of Quaker life and history a period 


of change for North Carolina Friends. 


It was a period of change and growth in the field of educa- 
tion, culminating in the leadership of elementary education in 
the state and the creation of Guilford College. It was a period 
of change when the temperance forces rose up in such strength 
as to overthrow the liquor forces and ultimately to enact national 
Prohibition. It was a period of change that saw the birth and 
development of the Sunday School and the rise of youth organiza- 
tions, more particularly Christian Endeavor. It was a period in 
which home and foreign missions took root and came into full 


life and strength. 


It was a period of evangelistic fervor (not restricted to 
Friends) that caused the church to grow by leaps and bounds. 
It was a period in which the interest of young people was 
quickened, and in turn youth caused the church to bring forth a 
new life-movement-—a movement that saw a veritable flood of 
soul-saving experiences. No one can properly describe the life, 
the zeal, the enthusiasm, and the surge of power and purpose 
that came to the church. It was a period in which North Carolina 
Yearly Meeting more than doubled its membership, opened 
many new fields, established many meetings, and set up two new 
(Quarterly Meetings. 


But it was a period of change because Friends abandoned 
some of their original testimonies—especially those testimonies 
that had set them apart at the beginning. In the place of these 
they adopted the religious philosophy and program, if not the 
forms, of the other Protestant churches. Few people seem to 
realize that the theological position of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting changed. They are aware that Friends changed their 
methods and program, but not that they changed their testimony. 
Yet it is clearly evident as one reads the Minutes of the Yearly 
Meeting. First, there was aroused “a desire for the spread of 
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vital religion among us,”’* while at the same time there was a 
falling away from the meetings for worship, which had been for 
the Quakers sources of vital religious power. There was a 
turning to the revival movement, where souls were saved and 
“testimonies” were given. Then came the General Meetings 
which were times “of awakening of sinners to a sense of their 
danger,” “* while the individual Quaker no longer walked among 
his fellows speaking to “that of God” in them as he came daily 
in contact with them. “Then the lives of Friends began to 
preach” could no longer be said as in the days of George Fox. 


The following quotation from the advices to subordinate 
meetings in 1874 sets forth still another change in this regard: 
“We must be born from above, and if we have experienced this 
new truth, having our hearts full of the love of Christ and of our 
fellow men, we will not for any light cause neglect the attend- 
ance of religious meetings nor give way to drowsiness therein.” 
The new enthusiasm experienced in special meetings did not 
add power to the regular meetings. Friends were departing 
from the first-hand knowledge and experience of God, in which 
they knew themselves to be His, led of Him, to the state where 
they felt themselves to be sinners by nature and in need of His 
saving grace. They were made to feel that theirs was a lost 
condition. They were not children of God, but sinners in need 
of redemption. Friends had ceased from following the Truth 
as it is revealed inwardly and had turned to a reliance on doc- 
trinal statement and Biblical verbalism. 

Two facts make this change most evident: first, the state- 
ment in the Minute of Advice for 1882 which says, “The Bible 
is our standard of faith and doctrine.”"* No Quaker in the early 
days would have made that statement. His own experience of 
God was his primary standard or source of faith and belief. 
The second thing is the acceptance of the Richmond Declaration 
of Faith. This was a clear indication that Friends in North 
Carolina, as in many of the mid-western states, had turned to 


'® Minutes .. . 1871, p. 9. 
'* Minutes .. . 1872, p. 16. 
‘S Minutes .. . 1874, p. 14. 
16 Minutes .. . 1882, p. 27. 
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doctrinal statement as approved form. Thus Friends turned 
from being apostles of the living word from within to being 
defenders of the written word. They turned from the sense of 
the sovereignty of God in their own lives to the teaching that 
there is a sovereign God who blesses his elect and punishes 
sinners. This meant that they had turned from the religious 
experience of George Fox to the theology of John Calvin. Event- 
ually, and inevitably, this meant turning from a testimony to a 
“free gospel ministry” to the final adoption of the pastoral sys- 
tem under the so-called Uniform Discipline. 

All of these changes in North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
have been accompanied by many vicissitudes and struggles of 
soul. More years will have to pass before the light of history 
will fall upon them with clarity and we shall know the true value 
of these changes. But there are indications that in North Caro- 
lina the pendulum is swinging back and that in another genera- 
tion or two Friends there may be found to be truly George Fox 
Quakers. There are many in this our day who are as hungry 
as the youth of half a century ago for a deep religious life that 
is based on first-hand knowledge of God—-when once again the 
“lives of Friends” will do the preaching. 





Notes and Documents 





QUAKER LIBRARIANS’ EXCHANGE 


By Muriet A. Hicks, Anna B. Hewitt 
AND Dororuy G. Harris 


FTER the recent war years, when many exchanges were 
being arranged between British and American teachers 
and other professional workers, the suggestion was made 

that the same thing should be done by the staff members of the 
Friends’ libraries in London and at Swarthmore and Haverford 
Colleges. The Library Committee of London Yearly Meeting 
and the administrative officers of the two American colleges 
approved the plan, and it went forward with the enthusiastic 
co-operation of all persons involved. The three librarians who 
took part in this arrangement were Muriel A. Hicks, Assistant 
Librarian of the Library of the Society of Friends in London, 
Dorothy G. Harris, Assistant Librarian of the Friends Historical 
Library of Swarthmore College, and Anna B. Hewitt, Assistant 
Curator of the Quaker Collection of the Haverford College 
Library. 

The two American libraries differ from the library in Lon- 
don in being maintained by the two Quaker colleges and being 
integrated to some extent with the College libraries as to certain 
technical details, whereas the London library is maintained by 
an annual allocation from general funds of London Yearly 
Meeting. This allocation is in the long run determined by the 
value placed on the library and its functions as seen in relation 
to other work maintained by the London Yearly Meeting Fund. 

The exchange commenced in August, 1947, when Dorothy 
Harris visited England and worked for two months in the Lon- 
don library. While she was there, Muriel Hicks left for the 
United States, where she spent two months at Swarthmore and 
two months at Haverford, returning to London in January, 1948. 
Anna B. Hewitt completed the exchange when she went to Eng- 
land in the summer of 1949 and worked for two months at 
Friends Library in London. 
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The exchange was valuable for the knowledge gained of 
each library as the visitor became intimately concerned with 
the workings of the particular library while serving as a tempo- 
rary member of the staff, and also for the many personal con- 
tacts that were made possible in both countries. The two 
American librarians had an opportunity to attend London Yearly 
Meeting, and Muriel Hicks went to some of the sessions of the 
Genera! Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia. All three librarians 
attended committee meetings and annual gatherings of Friends’ 
Historical Society in London and Friends Historical Association 
in the United States. They were entertained in Friends’ homes, 
saw places of Quaker historical interest, and visited non-Quaker 
libraries to observe library techniques and resources. 

The three librarians who participated in this exchange 
made detailed reports of their experiences and impressions to 
their own sponsoring authorities. They report here some of the 
advantages which have accrued to all three libraries as a result 
of the exchange. 

1. Muriel Hicks was impressed by the extensive use of 
microfilm in the American libraries, and suggested that it might 
be a project for the Friends Library in London to develop. 
Some of the material in the London library was already on film 
but a reading machine was needed. Through Friends Historical 
Association, in which both American librarians were active, a 
reading machine was provided and is now installed in the Lon- 
don library. 

2. The workers in each library, having become more fully 
aware of the spec ifie needs of the other libraries, are watching 
for needed material and offering it to each other when it becomes 
available. Examples would be the filling in of gaps in series such 
as Robert Spence’s etchings on the life of George Fox, and the 
Epistles of London Yearly Meeting. Early English Quaker 
pamphlets have been exchanged for American Quaker books. 
Material in foreign languages has also been added to the Amer- 
ican Quaker libraries as a result of the exchange. 


3. The exchange of printed material is now being ex- 
tended to the exchange of microfilm reproduction of manuscripts 
basic for Quaker research; e¢. g., a microfilm of an American 
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meeting record book was exhibited on the reading machine in 
London during Yearly Meeting in 1950; and by the time this 
report is printed microfilms of London Yearly Meeting, the 
Meeting for Sufferings (London), and Morning Meeting minutes 
to 1725 will be available in the Haverford or Swarthmore 
libraries. 

4. Friends Library in London had already sent a film 
copy of its catalogue to Haverford. Swarthmore and Haverford 
are now exchanging catalogue cards for their Quaker books, 
looking towards a time when each library will have a complete 
list of the others’ holdings of printed material. 

5. Friends Library in London has made arrangements 
to send to the American libraries all the printed material of the 
various London Yearly Meeting committees, and is collecting for 
them the minutes and leaflets prepared for the 1952 Friends 
World Conference. Swarthmore is making a similar collection 
for the library in London. 

6. Provision has been made for arranging interlibrary 
loans of books across the sea. Each application shall be judged 
on its own merits with a view to the possibility of obtaining a 
duplicate if the book is lost. Such a loan has already been made 
from London to Haverford College, and from Swarthmore 
College to London. 

7. Both Americans visited the Public Record Office in 
London where expert manuscript mending is carried on, and 
found in this and in other English libraries new ideas for the care 
and arrangement of material. The English librarian visited var- 
ious libraries of interest in the Philadelphia area, and made a 
special journey to Washington to spend a day or so in the Library 
of Congress. From these visits a wide knowledge of libraries was 
gained, and information regarding Friends’ libraries and their 
respective collections was appreciated by the libraries visited. 

8. Swarthmore Library is now keeping a record of its 
serial publications in the same form as is used in the London 
library, Haverford learned of additional Quaker periodicals to 
which it has since subscribed. Meanwhile, the London library has 
adopted the method of a temporary catalogue of manuscripts 
as used at Haverford. Since the English visits, there has been 
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increasing intervisitation and cooperation between the staff 
members of the Swarthmore and Haverford libraries. 

9. Mention was made above of the fact that the librarians 
attended the committee meetings of Friends Historical Associa- 
tion in America and the Friends’ Historical Society in England. 
There is now an exchange of minutes of their meetings, and 
every endeavor is being made to keep in close touch and to extend 
the common interest. It is hoped that in the future when an 
original document is of sufficient interest to both countries, it 
may be published as a joint supplement to the BULLETIN of 
Friends Historical Association and the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society. 


In concluding this summary, it should be said that the three 
librarians involved believe that the exchange was a most worth- 
while experiment. 

The collections of material concerning American Quakerism 
are so well established at the Haverford and Swarthmore libra- 
ries that it is no longer necessary for London to continue to collect 
the less important local American material as it did twenty or 
thirty years ago. 

There are differences in the problems to be faced and in 
the requirements to be met, which should be understood if future 
co-operation is to be as fruitful as possible. This subject may 
be dealt with at some future time. Besides the knowledge gained 
of the resources of the Quaker libraries, it was stimulating for 
staff members to meet and to have an opportunity to discuss 
their mutual problems and their plans for the future. They thus 
feel strengthened in their work and in their common aim of 
collecting, caring for, and making available for research and 
study the material on the life and history of the Society of 
Friends in the three great Quaker libraries at London, Swarth- 
more, and Haverford. 





SAMUEL HOPWOOD’S TRAVELS IN AMERICA, 
174144 


Edited by Henry J. Cappury 


Samuel Hopwood, whose travels are reported below in his own 
words, was born at Tadcaster, Yorkshire, in 1674. He settled at St. 
Austell in Cornwall and married Ann Freeman at Tregangeeves in 1706. 
He engaged in ministerial travels in England, Wales and Ireland and 
after the death of his wife for some years in America. His death occur- 
red in 1760. 

This account of his American Journey was mentioned in The 
Journal of Friends’ Historical Society 1 (1904), 95, where the abstract 
of the Journal of Edmund Peckover’s Travels in North America and 
Barbados was printed, since both accounts are entered in the minutes 
of London Yearly Meeting for 1745 in the handwriting of Benjamin 
Bourne, clerk to the Society at that time. Though Hopwood’s account 
is not so detailed as Peckover’s, it seems to be worth publishing. The 

inal manuscript lists in the margin the places mentioned in the text, 

- gives some dates not there given, which alone of the marginal 


material are here included (in square brackets). 


An Account of Samuel Hopwood his Travels in America 
I (Samuel Hopwood) Embarked on the Nottingham Thomas 
Story Master, the 9th of the 5th month 1741 with my Dear 
friend Moses Aldridge’ for Boston in New England, Moses being 
on his Return home from Visiting Friends in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Our Voyage was North about the Islands of Orkney, from 
which Islands, we were advised of a Large Spanish Privateer 
newly Seen Cruising on that Station, but thro’ the Lord’s Good- 
ness We were preserved: The Concern which had taken hold 
of my mind, that We might witness his divine Protection being 
answered, and all Fear of Enemies quite taken away, Blessed be 
his Eternal Name forever! 

After which We Spoke with no Ship till we were on the 
Banks of Newfoundland, But from thence had a great Storm, 
wherein our Helm was Lash’d to, for two Days and two Nights, 
but thro’ Mercy we were preserved, and made Cape Cod the 


‘Moses Aldrich (1690-1761), a minister of Providence, Rhode 
Island, later of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. See Memorials of 
Deceased Friends of New-England Yearly Meeting (Providence, 1841), 
pp. 9f. 


91 
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llth of 7th month, Getting up to Boston the 12th—Next Day, I 
was at their First Day Meeting, but found things very Low and 
heavy, thro’ the unfaithfulness of some that Professed the holy 
Truth’; On the 16th went toward the Eastern Part, and had 
Meetings at Lynn and Salem, to pretty good Satisfaction; as 
also at Hampton and Dover; Then Returning by Amesbury, 
Newberry and Salem, I found a Precious Seed, Chiefly among 
the young People Divers of whom had been the fruits of Dear 
John Fothergill’s’ Labours, One of which was brought forth in 
a powerful Ministry. Whence coming to Boston again, We had 
an other Meeting there, to which many People came, and Seemed 
well affected: In the Eighth month went to the Yearly Meeting 
at Seituate, which was Large and to Satisfaction where I met 
Joseph Wanton,‘ a worthy friend, Son of that faithful Servant of 
the Lord Edward Wanton,® who was convinced of the Blessed 
Truth, when those faithful Martyrs of Jesus, Marmadouke 
Stevenson and William Robinson were put to Death near Boston, 
He having been forced to Guard them to the Place of Execution, 
where their innocent and faithful Suffering was instrumental 
to his Convincement, in which he continued an exemplary Life, 
to the end of his Days and died in a good Old Age. 


From Scituate, I took Sandwich and Falmouth Meetings, 
and from thence went to the Island of Nantucket, where there 
is a large Body of worthy Friends, that were first Planted about 


2 John Griffith (1713-1776), an itinerant minister from Darby, 
Pennsylvania, formerly of Radnorshire, Wales, met Samuel Hopwood 
and Moses Aldrich at a Quarterly Meeting at Pembroke, a few days 
after their arrival. See his Journal, first printed in 1779, under 1741 

* John Fothergill (1676-1744) of Carr-End, Wensleydale, Yorks., 
visited America in 1721. In June he travelled to Lynn, Salem, New- 
bury, Haverhill, Hampton and Dover and retraced his journey the next 
month. He was again in New England in 1737. See the Account of 
his Life and Travels, first published in 1753 

* Joseph Wanton (1663-1754) of Tiverton was married in 1687 to 
Sarah, daughter of Gideon Freeborn. 

. Edward W anton (ca. 1630-1716) of Scituate, formerly of Boston, 
Mass. See J. R. Bartlett, History of the Wanton Family of Newport, 
R./., 1878, and this Buttetin, 1 (1906), 59 
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the year 1701, thro’ the Labours of John Richardson and others,° 
my soul was truly Comforted among them, and our hearts were 
united in the One Spirit. 

From thence I went with Nathan! Starbuck, his Wife,’ and 
other friends to the Yearly Meeting at Dartmouth, which was 
very Large, and much to Satisfaction, the Lord being pleased 
to Crown it with his divine Power, in which the Glory was truly 
ascribed to Him. Taking Meetings in the Way from thence, We 
came to the monthly meeting at Portsmouth on Rhode Island, 
where things were pretty well. 

From Rhode Island, thro’ South Kingston, New London, 
Guildford, Stratford and Horseneck in Connecticut Government, 
I came to Ryewoods, where I had a Meeting with friends, which 
was very Large and a Comfortable Season. The next Day Re- 
turned to Horseneck, and had a Meeting, to which the Priest and 
many of the Inhabitants Came, with Design (as appeared) to 
Contend, but the Lord’s Power prevented him, He acknowledging 
to the Truth without opposition. From thence we had a Meeting 
appointed at White Plain, which a Justice of Peace fitted his 
House to accommodate; And the Divine hand laid hold on his 
and many other Hearts divers being convinced that Day, who, 
I since hear, have joined with friends, and Suffered much for 
Truth’s Sake. 

From thence (taking several Meetings in the way to Satis- 
faction finding great Openness among the People) I came to 
New York, and to Long Island Quarterly Meeting in which 
Truth prevailed, and things were Carried on in the Wisdom 
thereof, the Lord’s Power eminently appearing to the Comfort 
of the upright hearted; Then visited that Island, and took Meet- 
ings in my Way to Brunswick, having a Meeting among the 
Dutch, which answerd pretty well considering the Instability 

* John Richardson (ca. 1666-1753) of Hutton-in-the-Hole, Yorks. 
The Account of his life, first published in 1757, tells of his visit to 
Nantucket in 1701. Other early visitors were Thomas Chalkley in 1698 
and Thomas Story in 1704. 

7 Nathaniel Starbuck (1668-1753), son of “old Nathaniel Starbuck” 
and Mary Coffin. His mother was an early and outstanding Friend on 
Nantucket. He married in 1690 Dinah ( -1750), daughter of James 
and Mary Coffin. 
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of the People; From Brunswick I went to Crostwicks in Jersey, 
where I had a large Meeting to Satisfaction: Thence to Burling- 
ton being there favour’d also; Thence to Adams’s Meeting” where 
dear John Estaugh” met me, which meeting was to our great 
Comfort. Next day to Haddonfield Meeting which was Comfort- 
able: and next Day to Philadelphia,”’ attending Meetings there, 
where the Lords Power was Set over all that would have opposed 
his Work, to the Comfort of the honest hearted; I continued 
Visiting Meetings up and down that Province to Satisfaction, 
till the 2d Month 1742, when I went with dear Robt. Jordan” 
to the Yearly Meetings of Duck Creek and Salem where and at 
several other places, We were favour’d in an eminent manner, 
the Lord’s power arising over all. Then Robert Jordan return- 
ing home, Ebenezer Large’* accompanyed me thro’ dangerous 
Swamps to Cape May, and to Great Egg Harbour, having Meet- 
ings, and by little Egg-harbour to Burlington, where I was at a 
Marriage to which came several Persons of Distinction and be- 
haved well: From thence accompanied by John Churchman 
and other friends, I went to Long Island and Rhode Island 


* Adams Meeting, now Chester Monthly Meeting, Moorestown, New 
Jersey. This meeting in 1700 bought an acre from James, son of John 
Adams, at the corner of Main Street and Chester Avenue, and built a 
meetinghouse (traditionally of logs). It was burned and a stone meet- 
inghouse erected in 1720. 

* John Estaugh (1675-1742) of Kelvedon, Essex, England, came 
to America on a religious visit in 1700 and married Elizabeth Haddon 
of Haddonfield, on whose plantation he settled. At Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in September, 1742, he was liberated to accompany John 
Cadwallader to Tortola. They arrived in November but both visitors 
died within a few weeks. The Friend, 30 (1856-7), 108, and continued 
to 180 

'® Philadelphia Monthly Meeting on December 25, 1741, recorded: 
“Our ancient Friend Samuel Hopwood from Great Britain, being on a 
religious visit to these parts produced a certificate.” 

'' Robert Jordan (1693-1742) came from a well-known Quaker 
family in Virginia. His home was, however, in Philadelphia. His death 
occurred while Hopwood was in America, October 19, 1742. See 
The Friend, 30 (1856), 45, and later instalments 

'? Ebenezer Large (1684-1760) was born in New England, but lived 
most of his life in Pennsylvania. See The Friend, 33 (1859), 36 f., 
where his journey with John Haslam to the southern colonies in 1743-4 
is mentioned 
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Yearly Meetings, taking Ryewoods and divers other Meetings; 
that of Ryewoods was very open, precious and conforming, 
particularly to the young convinced at the Meeting of White- 
plain: The Lord's Power eminently appeared in both those 
Yearly Meetings, tho’ Friends of Rhode Island have some Ex- 
ercise with a forward Busy Ranting Spirit, which at times too 
much appears. From Rhode Island I went towards Nantucket 
Yearly Meeting, but first had a Meeting appointed at Tiverton 
that was held much of the time in Silence and ended well. Then, 
after meetings at Little Compton and Cockshead,”* had a Meeting 
at Dartmouth to good Satisfaction; and was at John Tucker's 
who with his wife are honest hearted Friends, and Zealous for 
Truth’s Cause at above 80 years of Age, having been Married 
above 50 years.'* I tarried next Day at their Monthly Meeting. 
And next Day took Passage for the Island of Nantucket, where, 
after some interruption by contrary winds and foul weather, 
I arrived in Company with John Churchman," Nath! Starbuck 
and others; Their Yearly Meeting was to the rejoicing our hearts 
in the Lord, Truth being in good Dominion, and the Gospel 
sounded among them in the Lord’s Power, which Crowned the 
Meeting in an eminent manner. From Nantucket, we returned to 
the Main, and went to Sandwich Quarterly Meeting, which was 
large: From thence had a Meeting at Yarmouth, which was also 
large, and the Testimony of Truth set over all disorderly Spirits. 
From thence went to Boston, taking a Meeting at Pembrooke, 
and had an evening Meeting at Boston, to good Satisfaction, also 
tarried their fifth day meeting, where the Testimony of the 
Blessed Truth was over all the old persecuting Spirit, which was 


13 a (A) cushenet. 


'* John Tucker (1656-1751) and Ruth Wooley (1663-1759), both 
of Shrewsbury, New Jersey, were married in 1688 and lived near 
Dartmouth, Massachusetts (Vital Records of Dartmouth, Mass., 1929- 
1930). John Tucker was active in attempting to win civil liberties for 
Massachusetts Friends, and had been a heavy sufferer for conscience. 
Edmund Peckover also noted the ages of John Tucker and wife, he about 
88, she about 82 years. He gives their home as Apponogansett. 

‘8 John Churchman (1705-1775), of Nottingham, Pennsylvania, 
describes this journey in more detail. Nantucket Yearly Meeting began 
on the 22nd of Fourth Month (June). See his Journal first published 


in 1779. 
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testified against in the eternal Dread of the most high: After the 
Meeting at Boston one declared to some friends, that he came to 
it prejudiced against the Principle of Truth and Friends, but 
came and spent the Evening with us, and confessed to Truth. 


Then } weit to Mendon where my fellow Passenger Moses 
Aldridge and I were glad to See each other; I tarryed their 
First Day Meeting, and had another Meeting with them, to 
which came several Persons who were affected with the Testi- 
mony of Truth: afterwards had two Meetings near Providence, 
was at a Yearly Meeting at Warwick, and at a Yearly Meeting 
at Providence also, which was large; Had another Meeting at 
Smithfield and a good meeting at Greenwich, and a Meeting at 
Coushenet"* to good Satisfaction; Thence to the Meeting at New- 
port; and passed over the Ferrys to Kingston Yearly Meeting 
in Connecticut which holds two Days, where Truth had a good 
and solid reach on the People, afterwards tarried divers meetings 
there, the latter of which was Crown’d by the Lord’s power 
which bowed our hearts together, in which nearness of Spirit 
we Parted for our Journey towards the Yearly Meeting at Phila- 
delphia, having Meetings at Kingston, Westerly, and at John 
Hook's, Stonington, Grotton, Norwich, Pogwonyt &c, to some 
of which came some Ranters, whose mouths were Stopt by the 
Lord’s power, One of which was old John Rogers’s Son,'’ who 
not obtaining his End, went away: The same Evening came a 
Man and his Wife, who being a Predestinarian was by the Lord’s 
assistance brought to See through it, She and her husband being 
affected with Truth, We parted in great Love. In this Govern- 
ment of Connecticut, at Pogwonyt, I had a Satisfactory Meeting, 
the People wanting to have more Meetings; So great an Altera- 
tion is in those Parts, that from Refusing to Entertain or Lodge 
friends for their money, They now Seek friends; It is the Lord’s 
doings, Blessed be his Name! 

Thence to Old Milford, Ryewoods, and Long Island, and 
to the Quarterly Meeting at Westbury, Hampstead Plain, which 


** Also spelled Acush(e¢) net. 

'T John Rogers, Jr. (d. 1753). son of John Rogers (ca. 1648-1721). 
who founded the Rogerenes, or Rogerene Quakers, a community near 
New London, Conn. See New England Quarterly, 16 (1943), 3 ff 
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was very large and to good Satisfaction; Had another Meetg 
there, to which abundance of People came and were very Solid, 
the Witness being reached in them, and the Lord’s Power came 
over all, to the Crowning the Meeting and Comfort of the Honest 
hearted; was also at their Monthly Meeting at Flushing, and a 
Solid good Meeting at Matiny Cock,"* and a Meeting at Beth- 
page; Thence to Pekey and Brokhern meetings, also Huntington 
and Newton Meetings, at some of which Truth was raised into 
Dominion: Thence to New York, and had a Satisfactory Meeting 
among the Dutch at Utrecht; And to the Monthly Meeting at 
Woodbridge, which proved to Satisfaction. From thence thro 
Brunswick and Crosswicks to the Yearly Meeting at Burlington, 
where I had the Joyful Meeting with our Dear Friends John 
Haslam,"* Edmund Peckover® and Mich! Lightfoot” newly 
Landed from England, [7 mo. 1742] which Yearly Meetg 
proved a good one, to Edification and Comfort. From thence, 
I Return’d to Philadelphia, and visited Divers Meetings in the 
Jerseys, then went with John Haslam to the Yearly Meeting at 
Shrewsbury which proved a very Satisfactory one, the parish 
priest being at it behaved Soberly; From thence to Trentown 
Meeting and so to Philadelphia again, where I was taken Sick, 
and was Sixteen Weeks before I could Sit a Meeting out of my 
Chamber,” During which time I had deep wadings and close 
provings, but thro’ all had not to repine, in giving up to the 
Service I was Engaged in. After which I Traveled with John 
Haslam to divers Meetings; But on Parting with him | passed 


*® Matinecock. 

John Haslam (1690-1773) of Handsworth Woodhouse, York- 
shire, had arrived in New York on the 16th instant with Edmund 
Peckover. For him see Piety Promoted, Part IV. 

7°Edmund Peckover (1695-1767) of Fakenham, Norfolk. The 
report of his visit to America is published in J. F. H. S. 1 (1904), 95-109. 

*! Michael Lightfoot (1683-1754) emigrated from Ireland in 1712 
and lived at New Garden, Chester County, Pennsylvania, until 1743, 
when he moved to Philadelphia to become Treasurer of the Province 
until his death. See The Friend, 31 (1858), 148 f., 156 f. 

22 During this illness Hopwood was tenderly cared for, | think in 
the home of Israel Pemberton, to whom he writes appreciatively from 
West River, Maryland, May 24, 1743 (Pemberton Papers at the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania, II], 73): “cannot but gratefully acknowl- 
edge your great kindness to me and care in my great illness.” 
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on to the Western Shore in Maryland, all which Meetings I 
visited, where the Testimony of Truth is Laid Low thro’ the 
unfaithfulness of its Professors, and their Children running out 
into Pride, and Extravagant Appearances; from thence Crossing 
Poatuxant and Potomock Rivers into Virginia, to Caroline, 
Garland Neck and Black Creek Meetings, and to the Monthly 
Meeting of White-Oak-Swamp,” also the Meetings of Corells, 
Wine Oak,** Surry, and Pagan Creek, and from thence to Nance- 
mund, where I had Satisfactory Meetings; From thence | went to 
North Carolina having Meetings thro’ that Province to Satis- 
faction as at Perquimanus,” Little River, Pasquatonk, Chowan 
Nc: Leaving friends in very great Love at Parting. 

So Returned to Nancemund, and from thence to Blackwater 
Meeting, so to a Meeting at Robt. Honeycoats,” and from thence 
to Corels and the Swamp Meeting; and a Second time to Caroline 
Meeting, which was large and to good satisfaction. Thence thro’ 
the Western Shore of Maryland again and to Deer Creek, where 
I found some Effects of my Labour on a young man, who was 
Convinced as | passed Onwards, Being Sheriff of the County, 
and then in a very Gawdy Appearance, but having joined Friends 
and laid aside his Gayety, I did not at first know him; he having 
received Truth in the Love of it will I believe if he keeps to it 
be preserved in it, which is my desire; much more might be said 
of that Eternal Arm by which | was enabled to go through my 
Service for the Lord my God which engaged my Soul in it, to 
whom, be Dominion and Praise and everlasting Renown saith 
my Soull. From Deer Creek | passed to Nottingham, Birming- 
ham, Concord &e, to the Yearly Meetg at Philadelphia [7 mo. 
1743_, where I met with my former Companions, John Haslam 
and Edmund Peckover, to our’s and the Meeting’s mutual Com- 
fort: So from thence thro’ Kent, Sussex and Westmoreland hav- 

* The Record Book of White Oak Swamp Meeting, Henrico County, 
Virginia, is said to mention a visit of Samuel Hopwood there in 1740 
1. FHS. 25 (1928), 85 

* Usually spelled Curles and Wainoak 

Perquimans. But Edmund Peckover also spells it “Perquimanous” 

* Robert Honicut and a meeting near his house are mentioned also 

by John Fothergill in 1721 and Thomas Chalkley in 1738. Samuel 


Bownas in 1728 and Edmund Peckover in 1743 also mention Robert 
Hunnicutt (Honnicut) in these parts 
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ing Meetings; and was at a very large Yearly Meeting at Chop- 
tank in Maryland, in which the Lord’s Power mightily broke in 
upon us, and Friends parted therein. From thence to Little 
Creek Yearly Meeting, which was also very Large and to good 
Satisfaction; from thence Returning by Mother-Kill, Duck 
Creek, Wellingstown,”’ and Chester, to Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting; From thence took meetings thro’ North Wales, towards 
the Great Swamp and having Meetings there; went on to Durham, 
Bethlehem, Buckingham and Burlington, from whence Ebenezer 
Large accompanied me to Some Meetings in the Jerseys, and 
then I Returned to Philadelphia; and from thence to Opeckham 
on the Blue Mountains, and far back in the Woods, where some 
Scattered Meetings are lately Settled, But met with some Exercise 
with Some Spirits that had run out into Liberties which Truth 
allows not of; But the Truth arose over them and they Confessed 
to the Judgment thereof. 

Then I Returned to Philadelphia to wait for a Passage 
home; When John Haslam’s and my Leaving them drew near, 
We had a Large parting Meeting in which the Lord’s Power was 
eminently manifested to our mutual Comfort in him: But divers 
friends coming down to See us Embark at Chester, We had there 
another very Satisfactory Meeting: and Parted with friends in 
Great nearness of Spirit. We went on board the Brothers John 
Evans Master, Leaving Delaware the 7th of 6th month 1744. 
When after a Rough Passage of a Month, made one of the Islands 
of the Orkney the 7th of 7 mo: after which we were drove by 
Strong Gales of Wind, very contrary to the Master’s Inclination, 
towards the Coast of Norway, By which we were providentially 
guided out of the Way of two French Privateers, that (as we 
afterwards found) Lay in our way on the Coast of Scotland”: 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord, Who hid us from our Enemies, 
and brought us Safe, and in Peace, to Our Native Land. We 
harbouring at Shields near Newcastle the 14th of 7 mo 1744. 


27 Wilmington? or Willistown? 

** Samuel Hopwood writing to Israel and Rebecca Pemberton from 
London, June 10, 1745, refers to this escape in a postscript: “wee weare 
very emenently preesarved from the pryvateteers it was the Lords mercy 
to us for which our souls is humbly thankful to him” (Pemberton 
Papers, III, 166). 





DOVER QUARTERLY MEETING: 
SOME RHYMED REMINISCENCES 
OF JOEL BEAN 


With an Introductory Note by Anna Brinton’ 


Joel Bean (1825-1924) born on a New Hampshire farm, was 
descended from several generations of New England Friends. Through- 
out his long life he was student, farmer, teacher, writer, and, above all, 
minister of the gospel. Religious visits took him to many parts of this 
continent, over unbroken prairies to visit new meetings, through 
Arkansas, Tennessee, the Carolinas, up and down the West Coast and 
again and again to New England and Pennsylvania. With his wife, 
Hannah E. Bean of Philadelphia, also a teacher and a gifted minister, 
he visited, in the 1860's, the Hawaiian Islands, “that loveliest fleet that 
lies anchored in any ocean,” to which they were to return again and 
again in later life. Ten years later Joel and Hannah Bean paid a 
religious visit to Friends in Great Britain and Ireland. This memorable 
experience brought deepened realization of the spiritual truth and of the 
power of the distinctive principles of the Society of Friends. Lifelong 
friendships developed which were kept alive through stimulating 
correspondence. Their home and school in West Branch, lowa, were 
a center of intellectual and religious life. In the 1880's Joel Bean 
and his family removed to California where at College Park, not far 
from San Francisco, the first independent meeting was established. 
This meeting welcomed in membership persons who retained connection 
with all the branches of the Society of Friends. It also included persons 
of other religious affiliations. Here, as elsewhere, Joel and Hannah 
Bean were the center of a congenial and active group of Friends. 


The following verses form part of a rhymed chronicle entitled 
“Recollections of Childhood,” written by Joel Bean for his daughters. 


When the harvest was housed in the fall of the year, 

And October's rich tintings began to appear, 

We were happy a fifty mile journey to take 

By the skirts of the mountains and shores of the lake, 

To Sandwich, where the Quarterly meeting was held 

Amid beauties of scenery never excelled. 
* Anna Brinton, formerly Executive Director of Pendle Hill, is a 
granddaughter of Joel Bean. These verses were communicated to the 
Editor by Herbert C. Jones of San José, California. Readers of the 
Butcetin will be reminded of Charles F. Jenkins’ “Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Gwynedd” in our Spring Number 


loo 
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On the way we joined others at Wolfboro Bridge, 
From Dover and Berwick and New Durham Ridge, 
From Farmington, Chestnut Hills, Rochester Plains, 
Till we formed a procession of long carriage trains. 


As near to the end of the day’s drive we drew, 

A landscape most charming attracted our view: 

On neighboring hills twin villages were seen, 

The meeting house stood in the valley between, 

The woodlands with brilliance of color were crowned, 
And mountains in majesty circled around. 


The Friends of the town for their guests were prepared, 
Choicest comforts and company freely were shared, 

In families reared where “the strength of the hills” 
Were blest with the dew that from Heaven distills. 


The Hoags and Meaders and Budes and Frys, 

Varneys, Peaslees, and others to memory rise 

Whose virtuous habits and vigorous toil 

Drew out of that rocky ungenerous soil 

The means to build homes of the purest and best; 
Such as studded New England and dowered the West; 
And characters strong, whose descendants have shed 
An influence far o'er our continent spread. 


When the Meeting assembled, the large house was filled, 
To reverent worship the concourse was stilled. 

The house of the Lord was a temple of prayer, 

And the Master Himself was the minister there 

With the gifts of His Spirit His servants were stirred, 
And lips were anointed to utter the Word. 


To the Quarter in winter the long files of sleighs 

To Rochester wended through drifted highways. 

At Dover, the meeting convened in the Spring 

But that which the largest assemblies aa bring 
Was the one at North Berwick, in summer-days held. 


When the mowing and reaping were done in the field, 
And the holiday rest was a holy day feast, 
And thanks-giving for blessings and bounties increased. 
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For the gathering tribes large provision was found 

In the homes of the village and district around, 

The Jenkinses, Morrells and Buffums and Neals, 
Husseys, Varneys and Brackets, the Longs and the Hills, 
Swung open their doors and their tables outspread 

And the strangers received and the multitude fed. 


When at nightfall our horses turned in at the gate, 
Wide open, where Jonathan Buffums dear home 
For friends and relations made generous room. 


When the lodgings were full and the house overflowed, 
The boys in the mow of fresh hay could be stowed. 


The reunion of Friends was affectionate where 
The hearts were attuned to worship aoe ere 
Where the humblest home-toilers some offerings brought 


Of the fruits of the year’s new experience and thought. 


Then the meeting house crowded, the solemnized throng 
Hearts tendered and qui kened for duty more strong; 
The greetings of Friends and grasping of hands, 

And the sealed benediction the soul understands. 


Great changes have come, but I doubt if these days 
Of knowledge increased and new-fashioned ways, 
Will indelibly stamp on life’s opening page 
Fairer pictures than those to endure to old age. 


Limitations there were, the horizon was near, 

Of truth there was seen only part of the sphere, 

But God in His church and His world had a place, 
And our fathers have shown us the work of His Grace. 





Quaker Research in Progress 


The following list of current or recent studies in Quaker 
history continues the series of such notices appearing from 
time to time in the BuLLetin. It is of course improbable that 
the list is complete, but it is interesting as showing where the 
present frontiers of Quaker research are. 


Information concerning other Quaker studies in progress 
but not published should be sent to Henry J. Cadbury, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Historical Research, 7 Buckingham 
Place, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Leonardo L. Beans, 654 Stuyvesant Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey. 
The Life and Work of Edward Hicks. (A study of Hicks’s life and the 
art he created, with about fifteen illustrations). To be published in 
1950. 


Elizabeth Brewster, 458 Needham Street, Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. The Irish Peasantry in Some Minor Anglo-Irish Writers 
of the Early Nineteenth Century. (Mary Leadbeater, an Irish Friend 
[1758-1826] is included in this study). Indiana University: thesis for 
Ph.D. degree. 


Robert O. Byrd, 5618 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Quaker Alternatives to Official Policy in the Field of International 
Relations. (Both the alternatives that were followed by Friends and 
those which they urged upon governmental authorities will be con- 
sidered). University of Chicago: International Relations, thesis for 
Ph.D. degree, 1950. Research commenced. 


Sally Ann Cahill, 1148 Rossmore Avenue, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 
Rufus Jones: Modern Quaker Mystic. (A study, in the light of Rufus 
Jones's own philosophy, of his contribution to education, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and the Quaker community in general). 
Radcliffe College: History and Literature, thesis for A.B. degree, 1950. 
Completed. 


Eufrosina Dvoichenko-Mazkov, 614 West 114th Street, New York 
25, N.Y. Quakers and Russia. Much material collected. 


Paul Held, Laubholzstrasse 45, Zurich, Switzerland. Soziale 
Impulse des Quakertums im 18 . Jahrhundert. University of Zurich: 
Philosophy, thesis for Dr. Phil. degree, 1951. Research commenced. 
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Arthur Raistrick, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England. 
A History of the Allied Iron Founders’ Association. (An account of 
the works of the Darbys at Coalbrookdale, with the Quaker aspect 
receiving full attention). 


Irving T. Richards, 49 Washington Avenue, Cambridge 40, Massa- 
chusetts. The Life and Works of John Neal. (Neal was disowned 
by Friends in Baltimore in 1820). Harvard University: English, 
thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1933. Completed. 


Signe Rooth, International House, 1414 East 59th Street, Chicago 
37, Iinois. Fredrika Bremer: An American Centennial. (One chapter 
will be devoted to Fredrika Bremer’s contacts with Quakers and her 
study of Quakerism). University of Chicago: Scandinavian, thesis 
for Ph.D. degree, 1952. Research commenced. 


Robert Schultz, Brothers College, Drew University, Madison, New 
Jersey. (Quakerism and the Economic Order. (A study of the relation 
ship between the religious principles and the economic practices of the 
members of the Society of Friends). Research commenced. 


Alwin Thaler, Department of English, University of Tennessee. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Whittier and the English Poets. (A study of 
W hittier’s reading in and his indebtedness to the English poets, includ. 
ing, among others, Sir Philip Sidney, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Cole- 


ridge, and Browning). Completed. 


James M. Ward, Union Theological Seminary, | 20th Street and 
Broadway, New York City. Sociology of Quakerism. (An investiga- 
m into the relationship between the sociological nature of the Society 
of Friends, the social action of the group, and its survival in the larger 
society). Harvard University: Social Relations, thesis for A.B. degree 
‘Le | ompleted 





Historical News 


Friends Historical Association 


HE SPRING MEETING of Friends Historical Association 
was held in Old Merion Meetinghouse, Merion, Penn- 
sylvania, on Sixth Month 3, 1950. President William 
W. Comfort presided and the meetinghouse was filled to capacity. 
After a few remarks by the President, Samuel J. Bunting, Jr. 
gave an interesting talk about the language and cultural back- 
ground of the British people who journeyed to America and 
settled in the Welsh Tract of Pennsylvania, or, as announced on 
the invitation, “Of How the Antient Britons Came to Meirion 
and Haverford.” Samuel Bunting also told something of the 
beginnings of Merion Meeting and the building of the meeting- 
house. A pleasing feature at the beginning and close of the 
program was the Welsh music, vocal and instrumental, provided 
by Madge L. Coggeshall, George Gerenbeck, and Jean W. 
Parcher. 


After the meeting adjourned, an opportunity was provided 
for an inspection of the historic meetinghouse and a tour of the 
burial ground. The Boy Scout Troop had prepared attractive 
signs marking places of interest, such as the grave of John M. 
George, founder of George School, and the site of the Saw Pit 
House. An exhibition of pictures and historic documents, in- 
cluding the earliest minute book of Merion Preparative Meeting, 
was on display in the new First-Day School building which had 
just been completed and was open for the first time. The new 
building provided a convenient place for the box supper and 
social hour afterwards. 

* * . 


The Chairman of the Membership Committee reported to 
the Board of Directors at its meeting on Fourth Month 14, 1950 
that the Association’s membership stood at 640. The President, 
never satisfied with this report, however impressive the statistics, 
exhorted the Directors and, by extension, all members to consider 
themselves charged ex officio with a continuing responsibility 
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to add new names to the roster. It may be added that the Presi- 
dent, in good Quaker fashion, practices unremittingly what he 
preaches; it is safe to say that no one has brought more members 
into the Association than he. He is not jealous of this distinction, 
however, and would undoubtedly be glad to share it with others! 


From Quaker Libraries 


The MS. Journal of William Savery (1759-1804), Ameri- 
can Friends minister, has come to Haverford College from the 
estate of Francis R. Taylor. The journal is in four volumes, 
beautifully bound, and covers the period from 1794 to 1798, 
when Savery was traveling in the United States, Great Britain, 
and Europe. It was this journal which Francis Taylor used as 
a basis for his Life of William Savery (1925). 

Other recent accessions to the Quaker Collection at Haver- 
ford include a typed copy of a Master of Fine Arts thesis by 
F. Charles Thum, entitled “Simplicity: An Analysis of the Role 
of Simplicity in Architecture and Its Development by the Relig- 
ious Society of Friends”; letters from the autograph collection 
of Samuel R. Shipley (1828-1908), first president of the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia (including A.Ls.S. 
of John G. Whittier, Joseph Sturge, Anna Elizabeth Dickinson, 
George Dillwyn, Samuel Emlen, Sarah Hopper, Mary Howitt, 
Richard Jordan, and several lines in the handwriting of George 
Fox); and a microfilm copy of The Herald of Freedom (1835- 
1846), the antislavery periodical edited by Nathaniel P. Rogers, 
friend of Whittier and other Quakers. 


. * *. 


By way of supplement to the article on the William Wade 
Hinshaw Index to Quaker Meeting Records in the Spring Number 
of the Buttery, the Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore 
College announces that the great mass of unpublished data from 
the records of Indiana Quaker Meetings prepared originally 
for Hinshaw’s Encyclopedia of American Quaker Genealogy 
has been added to the Index through the generosity of Mrs. 
Hinshaw. Included are thousands of names from several score 
meetings in the state which boasts the largest concentration of 
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American Quakers. The material will be made available in the 
same manner as that already in the Index. 

The Friends Historical Library has also received lately a 
typescript of the unpublished diary (1839-63) of Eliza John 
of Northumberland County, Pennsylvania, and a large collec- 
tion of correspondence of the Committee on Indian Affairs of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, including many letters written to 
Benjamin Hallowell. The Library has also acquired microfilm 
copies of certain important early Quaker documents in the 
Library of the Society of Friends, London (Swarthmore MSS., 
A. R. Barclay MSS., and portfolios containing letters of George 
Fox). Microfilm copies of these MSS. are also in the Quaker 
Collection at Haverford. 


* * * 


The following records of Sandwich (N. H.) Monthly Meet- 
ing have recently been deposited in the vault at Moses Brown 
School, Providence, Rhode Island: Men’s Minutes, 1802-1910 (3 
vols.); Women’s Minutes, 1802-1861 (2 vols.); Ministers and 
Elders’ Minutes, 1863-1896 (1 vol.); Marriages, 1802-1916 


(2 vols.); Membership Records (1 vol.). 


* * * 


The following news is appropriately mentioned here under 
the heading of Quaker history (if not sermons) in stones. 
Inspired by the example of Charles F. Jenkins’ “Signers’ Walk” 
George School has established a “Quaker Walk” made up of 
stones from places of special interest in Quaker history. The 
Walk, in the William Penn Outdoor Auditorium, was dedicated 
on Sixth Month 12, 1950. Besides stones from William Penn's 
manor at Pennsbury and from the homes of the school’s four 
principals, George L. Maris, Joseph S. Walton, George A. 
Walton, and Richard H. McFeely, and of its founder, John M. 
George, there are stones from Swarthmoor Hall, the island of 
Tortola, the birthplaces of John Woolman, Elias Hicks, and 
John Greenleaf Whittier, more than a score of historic American 
(Juaker meetinghouses and a dozen Quaker schools and colleges. 





Book Reviews 


Quaker Social History 1669-1738. By Arnold Lloyd. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. xv, 207 pages. $5.00. 


HAT an author and publisher can be found in these days to produce 

such a substantial detailed monograph on one phase of Quaker 
history is very encouraging. The subject is an interesting one. Though 
the title scarcely describes it I have no better brief title to suggest. What 
the author undertakes to show is how from its simpler beginnings the 
Society of Friends developed a central organization and a rather unified 
control of local practice. He deals with areas in which this development 
can be traced, like poor relief, marriage, relations to the state and to 
the Church of England, public stocks (funds), the printed publication, 
the care of youth and the discipline of members. 


Most of these subjects have been discussed in earlier histories, but 
by bringing them into parallel chapters, brief but packed with detail, 
the author focusses attention on an interesting set of problems. At the 
end of the period, which coincides incidentally with the beginning of 
definite membership in the Society of Friends, we find a national system 
of Quaker church government that could stand the strain of two centuries 
thereafter, with a rigid discipline administered by a vigilant national 
assembly. Instead of tracing this to the work of George Fox in 1669 
and earlier in creating a loose federation of local general meetings, with 
the independent monthly meetings, Arnold Lloyd lays stress upon the 
development in the years after 1675 of a set of strong central meetings 
in London and the hierarchy of Yearly, Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
Particularly important he finds the attention paid by the Meeting for 
Sufferings to the legal relief of the difficulties of Friends throughout 
the nation. The same machinery was then applied to other matters, as 
for example by queries regulating many of the practices of Quaker 
daily life. 


Sometimes the author seems to share a recent tendency to belittle 
(,eorge Fox, as for example in the Nayler episode. What I think he does 
understate is the powerful influence that Fox exercised first in establish 
ing Monthly Meetings, then the Women’s Meetings. Enemies of the 
latter certainly made him their principal target. I suspect also that he 
had a good deal more to do with the development of the central meetings 
than is commonly recognized from his truncated Journal. Though not 
an official representative on the Meeting for Sufferings, yet during most 
of its first fifteen years until his death he met with it and with the other 


important central meetings whenever he was in London and in fact 
remained in the South instead of at Swarthmore for this very purpose, 
as his wife testifies. His own papers, some of them published (Beck and 
Ball, London Friends Meetings, 95ff; A. R. Barclay, Letters, &c., of 
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Early Friends, in A Select Series, vol. 7, no. 114), show that the central- 
izing movement had his approval, if not his actual guidance. 

Of course there were then other able men in London, some of them 
technically or practically more competent, and much of the development 
and systematizing, was almost automatic and inevitable with the lapse 
of time and not personally planned. Its effect on the first fervor along 
with the release from persecution, produced subtle spiritual results 
which are less tangible than the data with which this book is concerned. 
Beside his fresh putting of the problem we are indebted to the author 
for his first-hand use or quotation of a great deal of the original records 
which exist so abundantly. How difficult they are to digest | know full 
well. For minute books in England alone those that he has not consulted 
must be many more than those he has. 

The American reader will note that there is no reference to the 
parallel movement in Quakerism outside Great Britain, not even to the 
partial and informal jurisdiction over the American colonial Quakerism 
exercised in London itself. The words “in England” might well have 
been added to the title. Presumably for other areas similar exhaustive 
study of minutes would yield new fruits. But this reviewer is happy that 
American readers can through this book make acquaintance with his 
friend the little-known English Quaker scholar who wrote it, who is 
lecturer in Education in the two-year-old University of Nottingham. 
They do know, of course, H. G. Wood who writes the introduction. 
They will appreciate the generous supply of illustrations and an ap- 
parently usable index. 

Though it does not say so, the book is substantially the same as the 
thesis submitted by the writer in 1946 for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Cambridge University. I may mention two misappre- 
hensions that the book may give by its repeated references. The manu- 
script of Fox's advices to Friends, which started Dr. Lloyd off on his 
researches, is by no means an unusual document. The copy in the Bevan- 
Naish Collection at Birmingham (printed in Appendix A) is only one 
of dozens of manuscript copies in various parts of the world. Beginning 
“Friends’ fellowship must be in the Spirit,” it is probably one of the 
most usual pieces to appear in manuscript in ancient minute books or 
collections. It was apparently not printed by Friends. Its date is not 
I think as late as 1681 when Dr. Lloyd seems to place it (pp. 177, 189). 
Then the printed Collection of . . . Epistles of George Fox (1698), 
though it is the second volume of his Journal of 1694, was not like that 
largely the work of Thomas Ellwood and should not be called an Ellwood 
edition or version. Ellwood was one of a group of over a hundred 
persons appointed to edit Fox's epistles and doctrinal writings, but the 
work in this case fell mainly on Sasnes Lower, Mark Swanner and a 
few others, who lived nearer the Chamber jn London where the unwieldy 
collection of manuscript materials had accumulated. 


Harvard University Henry J. Capsurr 
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Der Qiiaker George Fox: Sein Leben, Wirken, Kampjen, Leiden, Siegen. 
By Paul Held. Basel: Verlag Friedrich Reinhardt. [ 1949. | 563 pages. 


22.50 Swiss francs. 


F ACING the title page of this book is a picture of the beautiful bust 

of George Fox in “the library of London,” which leads appro- 
priately to the Introduction on the person of George Fox, as he is 
described by his friends and enemies and as he strides through history 
even into Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. Chapter 1 (“His Growth”) and 
2 (“His Breaking Through”) stress his consistent development which 
is at last consummated in the insight that true religion is a rebirth, an 
wtual change “from death to life.” Chapter 3 (“Amid the Spiritual 
Forces of His Time”) stresses—contrary to George Fox's own view 
(“these things I did not see by the help of man”)—the influence of the 
great contemporary movements set afoot by Boehme, Everard, Henry 
More, Dell, and Saltmarsh and the great tradition of Wyclif, the Lollards 
and “the martyrs” into which he was born. Under the impact of the 
Civil War George Fox is described as taking up the task where Puritanism 
had left it: only a man who had forsworn violence could overcome the 
demoralization which was the result of violence. This happens through 
“the message of the inner light” (Chapter 4), the revelation of God 
in man, “which lighteth every man.” 

The great contribution of George Fox to the spiritual life of that time 
{Held writes] was his testimony that the divine revelation within man 
was sufficiently effective to create a reliable foundation for the new life 
in spirit and in truth. He trusted in the leading of the “Inner Light” not 
only for himself but for all mankind. It was his adventure through it 
not only to anticipate his personal salvation, but the inner recovery of 
his nation and that of all areas of human life as well. As the result of his 
own experience he believed in the effectiveness of the Holy Spirit among 
all men, saints as well as sinners, Catholics as well as Protestants. He 
denied with all his power the assertion that there were reprobates who 
possessed no capacity for knowing God. This knowledge caused his 

ertitude and freedom from all human authorities. In this consisted the 

progress which George Fox had effected as compared with earlier 
independency. Through him the unqualified right of every single in- 
dividual to an immediate relationship with God was manifested to its 
ist consequence (p. 43) 

Such an exposition of Friends doctrine is no better or no worse than 
the many that have been written during the last fifty years. That it is 
written in German makes a difference for the worse in that there is such 
a restricted choice of presentations available on the subject in that 
language. And this is the first full-length biography in German of 
George Fox! A valiant attempt to minister to the average reader, it is 
weighted on the side of historical incident. Anecdote is piled on anecdote 
as given in George Fox's Journal, in Besse’s Sufferings, in Ellwood, and 
in Sewel. Unfortunately, the author succeeds neither in entertaining nor 
in edify ing though he does ace omplish inact umbersome way and as in 
his 9O pages on the more eminent First Publishers—almost catalog-wise, 
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an account of the events of George Fox's life, his power, his miracles 
and testimonies, his missionary efforts, his struggle against the bigotry 
of the churches, against the perversion of the law, against the schisms 
in his own ranks, and the building up of the Society of Friends. Fox is 
regarded with the utmost reverence (“Like the Apostle Paul he entered 
the capital . . . for the first time as a prisoner” [p. 171 ]), but his lack 
of insight into the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, etc., is freely 
admitted. 


On the jacket the book is commended as readable. It is certainly 
plain. It is also described as being abreast of recent research: why then, 
though fifty titles appear in the bibliography and fifteen are scattered 
among the chapter references at the end, does the author quote the 
Everyman edition of the Journal only? Here are some whimsical errata: 
Somerseth (p. 187), Gladstonbury (p. 523), Wallingfors (p. 551). 


We have to grant the claim of “comprehensiveness.” However, “less 
would have been more.” Alfons Paquet’s slender volume on John 
Woolman should be re-published as a model of its kind. In our time 
we need the evidence of power rather than a voluminous and necessarily 
expensive biography which gathers a lot of dry sticks but fails to leave 
them burning. 


Earlham College Hans W. BucHincer 


Andrew Bradjord: Colonial Journalist. By Anna Janney DeArmond. 
Newark, Delaware: University of Delaware Press. 1949. ix, 272 
pages. $3.00. 


NDREW BRADFORD (1686-1742) was one of the early printers and 

journalists in colonial Philadelphia, and shared a predominance in 
the field with Samuel Keimer and Benjamin Franklin. His father, Wil- 
liam Bradford, first printer in the colony, arrived in Pennsylvania in 
1685 with letters of recommendation from both William Penn and George 
Fox. Andrew's maternal grandfather was Andrew Sowle, a leading 
publisher in London. Bradford founded the American Weekly Mercury, 
in December, 1719, the second newspaper in the British colonies. In 
1741 he published the first magazine in America, the American 
Magazine; or, A Monthly View of the Political State of the British 
Colonies. It appeared three days before Franklin's General Magazine 
and lasted for three issues. 


The author has not written a biography of Bradford, as the title 
implies. Aside from brief chapters about Bradford and the American 
Magazine, what she has done is to catalogue the material in the American 
Weekly Mercury, reclassify it, and print it again, virtually without 
comment. For example, on page 131 she refers to items in the Mercury 

/* 
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about two “eminent Friends” in Britain, a Mrs. Miller and a Mrs. 
Drummond. In the first place, women in the Society of Friends are 
referred to by their first and last names, and secondly, the least that 
an author can do is to identify persons mentioned; but they are not 
properly identified, and no reference is given concerning them. Page 
after page consists of items lifted from the Mercury and set down 
without being placed in a proper context. 

The book is magnificently documented (there are ten footnotes for 
one sentence on page 85), but almost every footnote refers to the 
Mercury. The bibliography is without organization. All items are 
thrown together in one alphabetical list. Manuscript collections are 
printed in italics rather than in roman letters as is customary. The 
evidence pointing toward a lack of adequate background is apparent in 
the bibliography as well as the text. There is no Quaker history listed, 
aside from Friends’ Miscellany, although the Friends were paramount 


in the colony at the time. 

Many things of interest are culled from the Mercury, such as the 
long-drawn-out fight between the newspaper and Andrew Hamilton, in 
which the Pennsylvania Gazette, Franklin's organ, defended the eminent 
lawyer. In the heat of the struggle, even Hamilton's defense of Peter 
Zenger in the famous libel trial in New York City was attacked in the 
Bradford publication. The chapter entitled “The Mercury as a Mirror 


of the Times” includes many interesting quotations and jottings con- 
cerning the contemporary scene. The author tends to emphasize the 
importance of Bradford to the detriment of Franklin, but that is un- 
doubtedly natural when one has chosen a man as the subject of one’s 
study 

In conclusion, it should be added that, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, the author was faced with an almost impossible situation; 
namely, to take all the issues of a weekly newspaper for nearly twenty- 
five years, and make sense out of that chaotic mass. It would have been 
far wiser to have selected a particular topic or time-span in the 
Mercury, and then to have developed it in a fully rounded colonial 
setting. 


Temple University Enwin B. Bronner 


King of the Delawares: Teedyuscung, 1700-1763. By Anthony F. C. 
Wallace. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. xiii, 
305 pages $3.50 


EEDYUSCUNG, soi-disant “King of the Delawares,” was a New 
Jersey-born Indian whose career was curiously interwoven with 
the lives of those eighteenth-century Quakers who formed the Friendly 
Association for Regaining and Preserving Peace with the Indians by 
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Pacific Measures. This first biography is the product of a fruitful mar- 
riage between the two disciplines which have traditionally concerned 
themselves, albeit from differing viewpoints, with the American Indian 
history and anthropology. It is a fine book, in which anthropological 
knowledge illuminates history and history in turn provides a framework 
for significant anthropological insights. One could wish that more 
historians and biographers were as thorough masters of a second field 
of knowledge as Wallace, an anthropologist by professional training, 
shows himself to be of history. 

Using the “culture and personality” approach of recent anthro- 
pologists, but couching his story in clear and vivid English (unlike 
some of his fellow scientists), he develops a thesis with respect to 
Teedyuscung which must command the attention of historians who ask 
the question why? as well as when? and what? His thesis, simply stated, 
is that Teedyuscung’s personality and consequently his actions can be 
explained by the fact that the culture of his people was disintegrating 
before the ineluctable advance of the white man’s civilization. As a 
result, he alternated between moods of hatred towards the white settler 
and admiration for him, and these moods found expression in acts of 
aggression on the one hand and efforts at emulation on the other. Thus 
he was flattered, and responded with ingratiating conduct, when the 
Friendly Association began to show solicitude for him, but he continued 
to take out his resentment by acts of violence or to cover it up by bouts 
of heavy drinking. 

Teedyuscung, posturing and orating floridly at the council fire in 
his gold-laced coat, is not an heroic figure and he is certainly not an 
admirable one, but in Wallace's hands he becomes understandable. 
Moreover his biographer makes us see that the pathetic “King” had a 
real grasp of the problem of interracial accommodation: he saw that 
“while the ‘civilizing’ of the Indian was inevitable, it had to be a process 
undergone peacefully, in security, on Indian land, in Indian communi- 
ties, at the Indian’s pace.” The only other possible solution, as we know 
to our shame, was “ruthless dispersal and extermination” (p. 265). 

Friends will be especially interested in Wallace's treatment of the 
controversial “Walking Purchase” of 1737, which was the crux of the 
Quaker case against the Proprietors of Pennsylvania after 1756. He 
finds the Purchase “somewhat less than generous” (p. 132) and feels 
that the documents prove there was dissatisfaction among the Indians 
as soon as the walk was performed, although he insists that “they do 
not prove deliberate dishonesty in a technical sense by the proprietary 
agents,” many of whom, he points out, were actually Quakers (p. 270). 
His final conclusion is that while certain Delaware families clearly 
resented the Purchase, it never became a concern of the Delawares as a 
nation and would never have been mentioned by Teedyuscung if Friends, 
for political reasons, had not put him up to it (p. 251). 


F.B.T 
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Philadelphia Quaker: The Letters of Hannah Whitall Smith. (English 
title: A Religious Rebel). Edited by Logan Pearsall Smith, with a 
Biographical Preface by Robert Gathorne-Hardy. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1950. xxii, 234 pages. $3.00. 


This book can be read with profit and delight by young and old 
and should be “required” reading for all members of the Society of 
Friends in England and America, because, in a most unique and re- 
freshing way, “H.W.S.” in her letters gives the background of the 
religious and social thought of her generation of Quakers (1832-1911). 
She was always frankly and sincerely herself—not so much a rebel 
against the actual deep religious beliefs of her generation as she was a 
rebel against all intolerance, whether in the expression of religious 
doctrine or of a way of life itself. 

Gay and bubbling over with the joy of life as the book is, it is 
impossible to read it without realizing that the roots of Hannah Whitall 
Smith's life were vital, spiritual ones, from which all else in her person- 
ality stemmed. Hers was a Quaker home permeated by religion. God 
was always in their thoughts, and their every act was as if performed 
under His eyes. Even when young, their dreams were of God or Satan. 
A story she tells of her eight-year-old daughter Ray illustrates this: 

“Well, mother,” Ray said as I was tucking her in bed, “Satan has 
been at it again.” “And what did he say this time?” I asked. “Oh, he 
said, ‘Ray, if I was thee I would not believe the Bible is true, for it is 
not,’ and he tried to coax me not to believe it.” “And what was thy 
answer?” I asked. “Why mother,” she replied, “I said to him ‘Satan, 
shut thy mouth.” 

Her husband, Robert Pearsall Smith, became famous both in 
England and America as an evangelical preacher and in much of his 
work H.W.S. joined, becoming herself a persuasive and magnetic 
speaker. However, theology and dogmatism wearied her forthright 
spirit. “If you but grant me an omnipotent and just Creator, I need 
nothing more. God is love comprises my whole system of ethics. There 
is certainly a very grave defect in any doctrine that makes its holders 
narrow and uncharitable, and this is always the case with strict so- 
called orthodoxy.” 

She always despised what she termed “piety” and in all dis- 
cussion of religious things, her bubbling, irrepressible humor is apparent. 
She says: “I went last evening with Logan to a concert. The music was 
very fine, Logan said, and it did sound nice, but my inward ear for 
music has never been opened yet, and I confess I did not particularly 
enjoy it. Logan says that is an evolution I shall have to get in Heaven. 
And | suppose | must if | am to enjoy the harps there. At present, 
| confess, a very short exercise in harp playing suffices me.” 

One of the most endearing sides to her personality was her genuine 
sympathy with and understanding of the younger generation. She 
save 
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The coming generation are not going to see things as we have seen 
them, that is very clear . . . But this does not trouble me .. . this 
coming generation is inspired with very high ideals and is filled with a 
generous impulse for the uplifting of humanity that is far ahead of 
what was known when we were young... our great concern... was 
to save our own souls, while the great concern of the coming genera- 
tion now is to save the souls of others. 

At whatever personal sacrifice, she entered gaily into all the fun of 
her children and grandchildren, going with them on arduous camping 
trips in the Adirondacks and in the Rocky Mountains. The inimitable 
descriptions of her physical agonies and hardships are riotous, and 
bring tears of laughter to any reader who has suffered on such so-called 
pleasure trips. Forced to ride an old pack horse named Foxy, she says: 
“The trails were often so steep, and the gullies we had to cross so deep 
and abrupt, and the saddle so slippery that it was only by sheer force of 
character | could keep on at all. Moreover, the moment that knowing 
animal lost sight of his pack train he would presume on my innocence, 
and begin a series of the most harrowing manoeuvres that baffled me 
utterly.” 

That her grandchildren adored her is evident from a bit of con- 
versation she records when she was assuring them that their mother 
would buy as many nice things for them as she did. “Nobody could 
do things like you; there could not be anybody like you in all the 
world.” “Why not?” I asked. “Oh because you are different,” replied 


Ray. “Anybody can see you are different by just looking at you.” 
“Yes,” chimed in Karin, “the corners of your mouth are always turned 
up in a smile; and even your nose turns up in a smiling way.” “Yes,” 
added Ray, “and even your wrinkles have a smiling turn at their ends.” 
Could flattery rise higher? But I think if one can make one’s wrinkles 
smile for little children, the secret of a happy old age is on the fair way 
to discovery. Another — thing Ray said once to her grand- 


mother: “Now Grandma, please don’t make any moral remarks. We 
have plenty of morals at home, and we come in here for sprees.” 

If these tiny glimpses into the penetrating and witty letters of this 
independent, frank, and utterly lovable woman invite you to read the 
book for yourselves, you will gain a revealing and true picture of the 
Quaker culture of your grandmothers or great-grandmothers. 


Germantown, Pennsylvania Marcaret M. Cary 


Herbert Hoover: American Quaker. By David Hinshaw. New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Company. 1950. xx, 469 pages. $5.00. 


Herbert Hoover is a great American. This has been demonstrated 
by his faith in the fundamental ideals upon which a sound society must 
be founded and his unselfish devotion to these ideals. He was far more 
interested in solving problems than in dramatizing himself and his 
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program before the public. As a result of this the campaign of vilifica- 
tion, planned and executed according to the most effective propaganda 
techniques, caused him to be considered as a weak and ineffective presi- 
dent by a large section of the American public. Even some historians 
who are supposed to be objective in their opinions joined in the general 
chorus of condemnation. President Hoover made mistakes, as have all 
men in high places, but viewed in perspective these mistakes have been 
neither as many nor as disastrous as his critics would have us believe. 


David Hinshaw has written a sympathetic biography of his friend, 
using his own personal contacts, a selected list of secondary materials 
and certain available official documents as his sources. In_ this 
biography the author notes the early influences in the life of Herbert 
Hoover, reviews his activities as Relief Administrator in Europe and 
as Food Administrator in the United States during World War I, brings 
into perspective his constructive leadership as Secretary of Commerce 
during the Harding and Coolidge administrations, describes the diffi- 
culties faced as President of the United States and the courageous way 
in which he met these difficulties, and finally pictures his life as ex- 
President, first in temporary disfavor, and then as the successful leader 
of the World Food Commission and also as the head of the Commission 
on Government Reorganization. Throughout the entire story the author 
emphasizes the basic importance of the Quaker influences in the life of 
Herbert Hoover. | am certain that Hoover would be the first to admit 
the significance of these influences. He would also admit that he had 
not always seen fit to make all of his political policies conform to 
(Quaker teachings. In spite of some unnecessary digressions, David 
Hinshaw has written an interesting and readable account of the life of 


Herbert Hoover. 


We are, however, too close to the events in which Herbert Hoover 
took part to evaluate them properly. We have yet to see the final 
outcome of the program which was developed as a result of the alleged 
failure of his administration to solve the social and economic problems 
which faced us in 1932. The story of this great crisis in American 
history can never be told in terms of the failure of one man or the success 
of another. This crisis must be explained and evaluated on the basis 
of the world events and world forces of that period. This evaluation 
will sometime be made objectively, free from partisanship and from 
prejudice When this is done, we can finally determine Herbert 


Hoover's place among our American leaders 


Wattrer H. Mour 





_ 
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Quaker Service in Modern War: Spain and France, 1939-1940. By 
Howard E. Kershner. New York: Prentice-Hall. 1950. xviii, 195 
pages. $3.50. 


HIS BOOK in a very readable fashion presents the general story of 

the international relief program, including some of its human as 
well as its organizational and governmental aspects, carried on by the 
International Commission for the Assistance of Child Refugees in 
France and Spain. Since the author in 1939 was appointed Executive 
Vice-President and Director of the International Commission with which 
the British Friends Service Council and the American Friends Service 
Committee were co-operating agencies, and continued to serve in that 
capacity as well as being Director of the American Friends Service 
Committee's efforts on behalf of Spanish child refugees during 1939 and 
1940, the book constitutes an authoritative account of the manner in 
which this unique international effort was carried on. 

Although the short length of this book does not permit a treatment 
of any of the great variety of problems incident to executing the task 
of administering food and other relief in both the Nationalist and 
Republican territories during the Spanish Civil War and after the war's 
end among Spanish children in Spain and France, the general nature 
of the problems presented by the coincidence of modern war and a 
twentieth-century relief effort is well set forth. 

The volume, therefore, is of obvious interest to any student of relief 
efforts of the type and general purposes carried on by the American 
Friends Service Committee and other private religious and humanitarian 
organizations. The fact that the International Commission was sup- 
ported by outright grants from more than twenty governments as well 
as by personal and private efforts does not change the picture. 

An example of the extremely difficult problem created by under- 
taking to administer relief on both sides in modern war is indicated 
by Howard Kershner’s account of the negotiations which were necessary 
with Republican and, particularly, with Nationalist officials to provide 
for the care of relief personnel, supplies, and the continuance of relief 
operations as the tide of warfare caused the location of specific opera- 
tions to shift from the control of one contending government to 
another. The story of the generous fashion in which France accepted 
half a million Spanish refugees who crossed the border to preserve 
their lives or liberty as the Nationalist forces of Spain conquered the 
entire country is noteworthy in these times when minority groups and 
their treatment receives considerable attention. 

The book, however, leaves the reader under no doubt about the 
miserable lot of the modern war or political refugee as it outlines 
from a half-dozen angles the position of the Republican Spaniards in 
France and North Africa, particularly after the expanding war engulfed 
France and much reduced the resources of that country available to 
assist uninvited refugee neighbors from the south. The story of the 
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plans and efforts made to alleviate and solve permanently the difficulties 
of these uprooted people is a real testimonial to the great human values 
involved in such a private or semi-private relief program as Howard 
Kershner describes. 


Philadelphia Joun H. Woon, Jr. 


Pathways of Peace: A History of the Civilian Public Service Program 
Administered by the Brethren Service Committee. By Leslie Eisan. 
Elgin, Illinois: Brethren Publishing House. 480 pages. $2.50. 


Service jor Peace: A History of Mennonite Civilian Public Service. 
By Melvin Gingerich. Akron, Pennsylvania: The Mennonite Central 
Committee. xvii, 508 pages. $3.00. 


The question of the responsibilities of the individual to the State 
is an old one which has received much attention in philosophical and 
political writings. But the question of the reoponsibility of the State 
in protecting the rights of individuals who hold minority opinions 
is one that has been somewhat slower in receiving the attention that it 
deserves. In recent years the importance of guaranteeing the right of 
conscientious objection to war has come increasingly to be appreciated. 
The treatment of CO's both in England and in the United States during 
the First and Second World Wars has been the subject of a number of 
studies which have dealt with the matter from differing viewpoints. 
While no arrangements that have so far been designed for CO’s can be 
called really satisfactory, some have certainly been more equitable and 
enlightened than others. Indeed, when men are set to destroying one 
another, it is very doubtful that any kind of an alternative arrangement 
can be termed “satisfactory”; the tragedy engulfs all men, whether they 
participate in the violence or feel that they must conscientiously refuse 
to do so 

Two publications dealing with CO's in World War II are Leslie 
hisan’s Pathways of Peace: A History of the Civilian Public Service 
Program Administered by the Brethren Service Committee; and Melvin 
Gingerich’s Service of Peace: A History of Mennonite Civilian Public 
Service. These two studies are perhaps as much chapters in church 
history as they are studies of the status of CO's during the last war. 
They seek to treat the history of two of the major segments of Civilian 
Public Service and they are both faithful reports of their respective 
branches of CPS. They cover substantially the same material: an 
exposition of the historic peace testimony of the Brethren and the 
Mennonites, the backgrounds of the Civilian Public Service program 
and its subsequent development, a description of life and work in CPs, 
chapters on special phases of the CPS program such as religious life, 
formal and informal education in CPS, financing the CPS program, 
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and relations of the church administrative agencies to the government 
and other church groups. 

Of the two works, the study of the Mennonites is both the more 
readable and the more interesting. The author has handled his material 
more dexterously and has allowed his sense of humor at points to lighten 
material which otherwise might have become somewhat plodding. 
Furthermore, his chapter on Canadian CO's adds unusual information 
which is not so easily available elsewhere. The Mennonite Draft Census 
Study from which Melvin Gingerich quotes on pages 91-93, gives a very 
interesting analysis of factors that caused some Mennonites to go into 
CPS and others to enter the Armed Forces. 

The task that the authors have set for themselves is to record the 
role of their respective churches in the Civilian Public Service program 
and this aim has been well carried out. After reading these specialized 
studies, however, one feels that one still has only a somewhat parochial 
view. One looks forward to the appearance of Philip Jacob's and 
Mulford Sibley’s study of CO’s in the Second World War, the publica- 
tion of which has unfortunately so far been delayed. This, in all 
likelihood, will supply the more comprehensive information with which 
one would like to supplement the Eisan and Gingerich studies. It also 
will probably meet ke need of those who are aie for a study of the 
civil status of the CO in the United States from 1940 to 1947. 

To this reader it appears that considerably greater emphasis might 
appropriately have been given to the waste ef training and skills 
possessed by the men in Brethren and Mennonite CPS but not put to 
use at a time when many valuable social services were having to be 
neglected because of the war. Another point that might usefully have 
heen more fully developed is a study of the relations of the church 
agencies with the various government technical services responsible for 
the direction of the CPS work projects. Since the church agencies had 
such a variety of experiences in dealing with government technical 
agencies, detailed comments on the imagination and resourcefulness 
shown in the use that the technical agencies made of CPS men might 
be quite instructive. 

Towards the preparation of a relatively complete history of the 
experience and work of conscientious objectors, these two studies are 
useful contributions. Others of a similar nature are also needed to cover 
the experience of conscientious objectors in other areas. 


American Friends Service Committee Cuarwes R. Reap 
Prophetic Ministry. By Howard H. Brinton. Wallingford, Pennsylvania: 
Pendle Hill. 1950. 28 pages. 35 cents, 


This pamphlet is the Dudleian Lecture delivered by Dr. Brinton 
at Harvard in 1949. He points out that every religious group has some- 
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one who exercises either a priestly function, a teaching function or a 
prophetic function. As Friends originally concentrated in large degree 
upon the prophetic function, and the lecture is largely concerned with it, 
this is our chance to learn what this conventional phrase means. 
“Prophetic ministry” is inspired ministry, dependent upon neither time, 
place nor compensation, but uttered “with the same kind of inspiration 
with which prophets and apostles spoke in Bible times.” 


In the eighteenth century under the influence of Elders, “the priestly 
type of mind took precedence over the prophetic.” Prophetic ministry 
has been further modified by higher education of Friends and by the 
current so« ial gospel. Nowadays we owe a good deal to “the Helleni 
ancestor of Christianity” and the older ministry of Hebraic ancestry 
would no longer seem profitable to the present generation. But the 
scholar and the prophet might still be integrated to advantage. It is still 
true to say that “prophetic religion is the religion of Jesus, rather than 
about Jesus,” and that is what the world needs. 

Of course Dr. Brinton took the opportunity to tell his Cambridge 
audience a good deal about Philadelphia Quakerism. For no one will 
appreciate the value of prophetic ministry unless he has some sympathy 
with the insistence of Philadelphia Friends upon a free ministry in an 
unprogrammed meeting. That the present-day free ministry varies in 
value, and that some of it is positively trivial must be admitted. But 
there is vitality in the very variety, and we can recognize what is 
authentic. With ministry as important as it unquestionably is in our 
meetings, it is strange that we cannot long remember the content of it ! 
Perhaps more important than the message is the life and example of the 
minister, for that we do remember. 


Haverjord College Wittusm W. Comrort 





Briefer Notices 


By Henry J. Capsury 


John E. Pomfret’s general paper, “The Province of West New 
Jersey: A Quaker Commonwealth,” in Proceedings of the New Jersey 
Historical Society, 68 (1950), 21-39, is an unusually full and under- 
standing account of a chapter of Quaker history too often ignored on 
account of the better known western neighbor. The author can apparently 
combine with his duties of college president the absorbing details of 
research in local history and can then present the latter with good 
perspective in which the political, social, and religious features hold 
their right proportion. 

— o oO 

In the Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 67 (1949), 
are two biographies of early settlers who were Friends and active also 
in political life. Francis James Dallett, Jr., has written of “Francis 
Collins, Friend” (1635-1720) from Oxfordshire who settled near Had- 
donfield about 1682. He was a builder and constructed some of the 
first public buildings at Burlington (pp. 62-75). “Richard Hartshorne 
of Middletown, New Jersey (1641-1722) ,” whose life is told by Arthur 
Layton Funk, settled in East Jersey a few years before the visit to him 
recorded by George Fox in 1672 (pp. 126-140). 


“Peter the Great and William Penn” is the title of an article (in 
Russian) in Novoye Russkoye Slovo, New York, February 5, 1950, pp 
2,8. The writer is Mrs. Eufrosina Dvoichenko-Mazkov, whose research 
on Quakers and Russia is mentioned on page 103. 


Little more than a year after Frank Baker's article on Quakerism 
and Methodism (noticed here, 38 [1949], 124) the same London 
Quarterly and Holborn Review (19 [1950], 148-153, 222-227) has 
published one with the same title, “The Relations between the Society 
of Friends and Early Methodism,” by John C. Bowmer. These two 
articles in four instalments give without much repetition the fullest 
treatment of the subject yet published. 


Frederick Denison Maurice (Cambridge University Press, 1950) 
is not only written by a Friend, H. G. Wood, but contains a discriminat- 
ing account of the strength and weakness of Quakerism (pp. 38-42), 
since Maurice's own main principles were expressed most fully in his 
anti-Quaker book, The Kingdom of Christ. 


Gerald Bullet’s critical and biographical study, The English Mystics 
(London: Michael Joseph, 1950) includes prominently a thoughtful 
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chapter on George Fox (pp. 65-93), whom the versatile author charac- 
terizes with understanding against his times. 


Rachel Davis DuBois has written a very useful “Manual for Local 
Leaders in Intergroup Relations,” entitled Neighbors in Action (New 
York: Harper & ie a 1950), in which she includes a section (pp. 
110-118) on “Home Life of Some Quaker Americans,” with a bibli- 
ography. 


The fantastic story of Mary Dyer’s “royal origin” which the Neu 
England Historical and Genealogical Register allowed Mrs. Boden to 
put in print, 98 (1944), 25 (see this Buttetin, 33 [1944], 45) is 
soberly disposed of by G. Andrews Moriarty in “The True Story of 
Mary Dyer,” ibid., 104 (1950), 4042. 


Avekeren, the organ of Scandinavian Quakerism, contains an article 
by I(nger} C(lausen) on Christopher Meidel, the seventeenth-century 
Norwegian convert to Quakerism, who made the first Danish transla- 
tions of Quaker literature (4 [ Jan.-Feb., 1950), 3-6). Much of the 
contents is based on an article mentioned in this BuLLeTiN, 30 (1941), 
ee 


Two recent articles deal with a Maryland Friend, astronomer and 
surveyor, born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, who ended as a teacher 
of mathematics at West Point, having been for eight years Secretary 
of the Land Office in Pennsylvania at Lancaster and having surveyed 
from Natchez the Spanish-American boundary in 1796-1800. They 
are “Andrew Ellicott, Surveyor of the Capital of our Nation,” in 
Papers Read before the Lancaster County Historical Society, (54 
[1950], mo. 1), by M. Luther Heisey; and “Major Andrew Ellicott and 
his Historic Boundary Lines,” in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (58 [1950), 98-111), by William B. McGroarty. 


Robert J. Leach, writing in the Inquirer and Mirror, Nantucket, for 
March 4, 1950, on “Ancestors for Maria Mitchell,” limits himself to 
the astronomer's great-great-great-grandparents, a generation belonging 
generally near 1700. Of a possible thirty-two he excludes those who 
were not on the island of Nantucket and of the residents many are 
repeated through intermarriage. The proportion of Friends is said to be 
twelve out of twenty-six 


Alwin Thaler has a brief note in Philological Quarterly, 27 (1949), 
18 £., showing the mutual admiration between Tennyson and Whittier 
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“Thomas Garrett's Letters to Two Ladies in Britain,” edited by 
W. W. Comfort, Delaware History, 4 (1950), 37-47, gives excerpts from 
seven letters written by the well-known antislavery Quaker of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, between 1854 and 1857, to Eliza Wigham and Mary 
Edmundson, who sent him money to assist his work of the Underground 
Railroad. Vivid descriptions of this operation are given and vigorous 
opinions on the political conflict over slavery. 


A tool of probable use to Quaker historians is William Matthews’ 
British Diaries: An Annotated Bibliography of British Diaries between 
1442 and 1942 (University of California Press, 1950, as also the earlier 
American Diaries (same author and printer, 1945), and his promised 
bibliography of British autobiographies. The American list goes to 
1861 | excludes unprinted items. The British list includes also 
diaries in manuscript. While I note in it only two or three Quaker 
pieces before 1700, there are over fifty in the next century. 


The Historic Rancocas: Sketches of the Towns and Pioneer Settlers 
in Rancocas Valley, by George De Cou (Moorestown, New Jersey: 
The News Chronicle, 1949, 269 pages), is full of detail and well indexed, 


and to a large extent a Quaker chronicle. Principal attention is given 
the two towns where John Woolman lived, Rancocas and Mt. Holly. 
Before the Revolution, most of the noteworthy personages were Friends, 
and their meetings were the principal places of worship in the area. 


In Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, 60 (1949), 167-180, John Casey, writing on “Religious Freedom 
in the Constitutions of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” shows how 
both before and after the Revolution the broad ideals of toleration held 
by William Penn largely prevailed in spite of opposition, to the ad- 
vantage of even Jews and Catholics. 


Charles B. Hirsch has written on “Indiana Churches and Con- 
scientious Objectors During World War II” in /ndiana Magazine of 
History, 4 (1950), 133-149. He deals not only with the pacifist 
churches but with others who had members taking a pacifist position. 


Of interest to Quaker genealogists is the manuscript entitled “Kith 
und Kin: Historical and Genealogical Memoranda of the Shipley, 
Canby, Tatnall, Marriott, Sharpless, and Ferris Families” by Benjamin 
Ferris, recently given to the Historical Society of Delaware by Matilda 
Ferris. A photostatic copy is at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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An unusually detailed account of Robert Sutcliff, author of Travels 
in Some Parts of North America, is published (with, however, numerous 
misrenderings of Quaker names) under the title “A Sheffield Quaker in 
Philadelphia, 1804-06" by W. H. G. Armytage in Pennsylvania History, 
17 (1950), 192-205. The author hopes to add more material, enough 
for a biography. 

. . . 

An article on “Joseph Nichols and the Nicholites of Caroline 
County, Maryland,” by Kenneth Carroll, and published in Maryland 
Historical Magazine, 45 (1950), 47-61, collects its evidence almost 


: entirely from Quaker sources, ancient and modern. This movement 
: in the eighteenth century was very much like Quakerism, and was after- 
wards absorbed by Friends. Their record of births, included now 
: among the records of Third Haven (Maryland) Meeting, are here printed 
; in full and include about 400 births in 40 years, 1761-1801 

: . . . 

: 


The neighborhood centers of the AFSC are the subject of Alice 
{ H. Finckh’s article in the American German Review for October, 1949. 
(XVI, No. 1), 12-14, entitled “Bricks without Straw—Quaker Work in 
Cermany.” 

o . . 

“Fritz Eichenberg is internationally known as one of the greatest 
living illustrators and print makers.” So begins an account of this 
(,erman-born American Quaker by Mildred A. Purnell in the American 
German Review, February, 1950, (XVI, No. 3), 7-12, with samples of 
his work reproduced 

. >. . 

An eleven-page pamphlet, privately printed, by William A. Cad 
bury, has come to hand. It is entitled Friends Meeting, Bull Street, 
Birmingham: a Record by a Member of the Meeting, and was read at 
the Congregational Meeting at Bull Street on March 28, 1950. There 
is special reference to Sampson Lloyd and his descendants, and to 
Joseph Sturge 

>. . . 

‘A London Shopkee pers Struggle to Recover a Colonial Debt 
1763-1709" is depicted by William D. Hoyt, Jr.. by publishing in 
Varviand Historical Magazine, 45 (1950). 126-133, the letters of Thomas 
Wagstaffe, Quaker silver dealer of London, to Captain Charles Ridgely, 
later merchant and ironmaster of Maryland 














ARTICLES IN QUAKER PERIODICALS 
By Lyman W. Ritey 
Friends Historical Library of Swarthmore College 


The Canadian Friend 


“William Wetherald, a Force for Unity” is a memorial to this 
19th-century Friend, a teacher and minister.-April, 1950, pp. 3-4. 


The Friend (London) 

Walter S. Rowntree, “Looking Back Over 90 Years,” remembers 
vividly many well-known Friends of the 80's and 90's. Particularly 
noteworthy is his account of John Bright.—April 7, 1950, pp. 247-249. 

“Wordsworth and His Quaker Friends” by Doris N. Dalglish treats 
of two admired acquaintances of the poet, Thomas Wilkinson and 
Charles Lloyd, who essayed some poetry themselves.—April 21, 1950, 
pp. 281-283. Isabel Ross writes a letter to the editor telling of new 
evidence of Wordsworth’s contacts with Friends; John H. Brocklesby, 
however, in the next issue disagrees with her interpretation of the evi- 
dence.—-May 12, 1950, p. 354; May 19, 1950, p. 370. 

An appreciation of Katherine Bruce Glasier, a Friend who was 
one of the adues of the Socialist movement in Britain, is written by 
Fenner Brockway.—June 23, 1950, pp. 471-473. 


The Friend (Philadelphia) 

The question “Why Re-edit Woolman’s Journal?” is answered by 
Henry J. Cadbury, who points out that there is no sound yet popular 
edition of the Journal now in print. He takes up, too, some interesting 
questions about other editions of the Journal._-May 18, 1950, pp. 
355-356. 

Alfred C. Ames describes a pilgrimage to the graves of Woolman, 
Penn, and Fox: “Three Quaker Graves in England.”—Aug. 24, 1950, 
Friends Intelligencer 

Letter from the Past No. 108 quotes in full a recently-discovered 
letter of the Princess Marianne, daughter of the Landgraf of Hessen- 
Homburg, which tells of the visit of Elizabeth Fry—-whom she calls “the 
beloved Fry”—and other English Friends to her castle in 1840.—April 
1, 1950, p. 181 

Hobart C. Jackson writes briefly of the history of the Philadelphia 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, now eighty-five years old, 
in the inception and continuing support of which Friends have been 
active.—April 15, 1950, pp. 216-217. 

In a new department, “Questions and Answers about Quakers Past 
and Present,” Frederick B. Tolles answers two questions, “What was 
the origin of the name ‘Friends’? and “Did many Friends fight in the 
American Civil War?”—April 29, 1950, p. 246 
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The tions and Answers about Quakers Past and Present,” 
Frederick B. Tolles gives some statistics on the distribution of Friends 
in the United States, shows that Benjamin Franklin was not a Quaker, 
and says that, although individual English and American Friends have 
visited Russia, there have been no organized Friends groups in Russia.- 
May 13, 1950, p. 274. 

“Now and Then” decides that the date of George Fox’s remark that 
he “lived in the virtue of that life and power that took away the occasion 
of all wars” cannot be determined exactly. He finds that the idea and 
similar wording occur a number of times in Fox's writings: Letter from 
the Past No. 110.--July 15, 1950, pp. 414-415. 

Letter from the Past No. 111 takes the occasion of the bicentenary 
of the death of Johann Sebastian Bach to commend for further study 
the liberalizing of the Quaker conscience as shown in the changed 
attitude toward music.-July 29, 1950, p. 447. 

Horace Mather Lippincott describes “Old Conanicut Meeting,” 
giving some detailed information about the history of Friends on the 
Island of Conanicut in the State of Rhode Island._-Aug. 12, 1950, 
pp. 475-476. 

“The So-called Quaker Bibles” is an interesting account of the 
first printing of the Bible in New Jersey by Isaac Collins in 1791, and 
of the oouiiiien of the Bible made by Anthony Purver and published 
by Dr. John Fothergill in 1764.—Aug. 19, 1950, pp. 488-489. 

Bradford Smith gives an eloquent description of “An Unknown 
Meeting House,” the one at Adams, Massachusetts, unused for worship 
for almost a hundred years.-Sept. 2, 1950, p. 520. 


The Friends’ Quarterly 


“Some Quaker Characters” by Howard E. Collier treats in general 
of the Paytons of Dudley, and in some detail of Catherine (Payton) 
Phillips, a prominent minister of the eighteenth century.—July, 1950, 
pp. 168-176. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 


In “George Fox's Use of the Word ‘Seed,’ ” T. Joseph Pickvance 
distinguishes two major and three minor usages of the term in Fox's 
writings; at no time, he submits, did Fox mean to suggest the concept 
of growth 41 (1949), 25-28. 

Russell S. Mortimer discusses the value of parish registers for 
students of English Quaker history and cites a number of Quaker 
references in the Yorkshire registers (“Friends in Parish Registers, with 
special reference to Yorkshire entries”).—41 (1949), 31-46. 

W. A. Campbell Stewart deals with problems of teacher training 
in “The Staffing of Friends’ Schools in England during the Nineteenth 
Century.”—41 (1949). 55-70. 
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“Three Letters of William Penn” are edited by Felix Hull; hitherto 
unrecorded, they fall in the years 1700 and 1701 and are addressed to 
Governor Ralph Grey of Barbados, as from one colonial governor to 
another.—41 (1949), 71-73. 

T. Edmund Harvey presents “some hitherto unpublished particu- 
lars” about an ancestor in “Thomas Shillitoe (1754-1836) ,” dwelling 
especially on Thomas Shillitoe’s testimony against Joseph John Gurney. 
—42 (1950), 3-15. 

“Quakerism and Democracy” by Emilia Fogelklou Norlind, the 
1949 Presidential Address to the Friends’ Historical Society, is sub- 
titled “Some Points concerning Revelation and Organization.” Mrs. 
Norlind finds early Quakerism to be a true democracy, “the outcome 
of a spiritual and historical event, interpreted, after twenty years, in a 
unique religious constitution.” This constitution, a great contribution 
of George Fox, was somewhat handicapped, however, by Fox's con- 
tinuing antipathy toward religious spontaneity and enthusiasm as 
represented in men like James Nayler and John Perrot.—42 (1950), 
17-40. 

C. Marshall Taylor offers informative comments on “Some Whittier 


First Editions Published in the British Isles.”"—42 (1950), 41-46. 
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Containing sketches of all the Quaker meetings in Pennsylvania 
with a guide to their records 


BOE DOMED cincserseercees . Cloth 
(Special rate to members and libraries....... 


$1.00) 


BENJAMIN WEST'S PAINTING OF PENN’S TREATY 
WITH THE INDIANS 
BY ELLEN Starr Brinton 

Tracing the history of the uses and adaptations of this famous painting 


DO pages vseeeeee OO illustrations ................ Paper ................ $1.00 
FRIENDS BOOK STORE 
302 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
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ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF 
VOLUME VI 
of 
WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’'S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN QUAKER GENEALOGY 
containing ALL the genealogical data 

in ALL the available records of 
VIRGINIA QUAKER MEETINGS 


In addition, the civil marriage records of 
Bedford and Campbell counties are included. 
Over 1,000 pages $20.00 





ALSO STILL AVAILABLE: 
Volume II (Philadelphia and Falls, Penna. 
and Salem and Burlington, N. J.) 
$20.00 
Volume III (New York City and Long Island) 
$16.00 
Volumes IV and V (Ohio and western 


Pennsylvania ) 
The two volumes $50.00 





Send orders to 
FRIENDS BOOK AND SUPPLY HOUSE . 
101 South Eighth Street 
Richmond, Indiana 

















